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We have a number of excellent articles 
on Sorghum Syrup Making, written in re- 
sponse to “Young Farmer's” request for 
information on this subject, and supple- 
menting Mr. Turner’s article, which we 
hope to find room for in next week’s issue 
of the RURAL WORLD. 





Mr. C. D. Lyon has presented a matter 
in his letter in this issue on which it will 
be well for farmers to let their thoughts 
rest. Do farmers put a proper estimate 
on all the privileges they have? We can- 
not pursue the subject farther now, but 
wish our readers would consider it and 
give others the benefit of their cogitations 
through our columns. 





It is gratifying to know not only that 
suggestions offered by the RURAL 
WORLD are approved, but are adopted, 
as in the case of W. D. Wade, of Pettis 
Co., Mo. Mr. Wade is evidently a man 
who believes in acting on his convictions 
as to what is the proper thing to do. Too 
many stop with simply accepting a sug- 
gestion as being good. 

Missouri's crop prospects for this season 
are unusually bright. A wheat crop has 
been harvested which the Secretary of 
the Missouri Board of Agriculture esti- 
mates will yield an average of 16 bushels 
per acre, which, if correct, will mean a 
total yield of 18,000,000 bushels, or over 
$12,000,000 worth. The oat crop just har- 
vested is the best that the state has raised 
for many years, while the present outlook 
for the corn crop is unusually good. 

The apple crop will be short in yield but 
of fine quality. Small fruits have yielded 
well. Special crops like cotton, flax, cas- 
tor beans and tobacco all promise well. 

Kansas farmers have been quite jubi- 
lant over the prospect of a great corn 
crop to be added to the immense wheat 
crop that has now been secured. But, as 
sometimes occurs in Kansas, a drouth 
with hot winds set in and the prospect for 
a big corn crop began to shrivel very rap- 
idly, and a few days ago the word was 
flashed over the country that the Kansas 
corn crop was on the verge of ruin, if not 
already lost. But, happily, rains have 
fallen and at this writing, on the morning 
of July 17, the telegraphic news is that the 
crop has been, in large measure, saved. 
The rains have been quite general 
throughout the southwest, and will result 
in untold benefit. 








NOTES FROM OHIO. 





Give the Farm Full Credit. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Threshing 
begun July 2 and is moving along rapidly. 
The yield is poor; a neighbor had in 31 
acres of fine land and only had 420 bush- 
els, half of which was on 12 acres where 
the fly seemed to do no damage. This 
man is a tenant, paying half. He paid 
out $8.50 hire for disk harrow and drill 
at seeding time; twine bill, $4.50; extra 
hands in harvest, $3; hands in threshing, 
$7.80; coal, $1.25; threshing bill, $16.80; for- 
ty meals for threshing hands, at lic, $6, 
or a total of about $50 cash outlay. Now 
this tenant, or any other tenant, might 
think that his landlord had the best part 
of the bargain, but let us.look at his side 

the case: Forty-five bushels of seed 
Wheat at 80c, $36; taxes on 31 acres, ap- 
praised for taxation at $30 per acre at two 
ber cent, $18.60; interest at five per cent 
on actual value of land, $50 per acre, $82.50, 
a total of near $135. The tenant has 
$157.50 worth of wheat on a cash outlay of 
0, and the owner of the farm the same 
mount on outlay of $135. The tenant made 

'r wages for every day’s work he put 
‘non the crop, while with the landlord 
the transaction was little more profitable 
than trading dollars. To look at it in an- 
other light, the owner was only at an 
enforced outlay of $36 for the seed wheat, 
all above this being profit; this is the 
Way a friend of mine argues. 

FARM ACCOUNTS.—Every farmer 
should keep an account with his farm and 
know whether it is paying him or not. It 
'S not necessary to open a page on the 
ledger for every cow, horse and hog on 
the farm nor need we charge up every 
Step taken in the cultivation of each 
crop. For example, the “West 10 acres” 
is to be planted in corn; charge the field 
with so many days’ plowing, harrowing, 
cultivating and gathering, and credit it 
with the number of bushels at the mar- 
ket price, 
Such an account is before me; it cost 


SPECIAL OFFER. 





While the regular subscription price for 
the RURAL WORLD will remain at one 
dollar per year, yet, in order to more than 
double our present circulation for the 
year 1900 we have determined for a brief 
period to allow all of our present sub- 
scribers to renew their subscriptions by 
sending the name of a NEW subscriber 
with their own for one dollar—thus get- 
ting two papers for one year for only one 
dollar. In all cases, however, the addi- 
tional name or names must be new sub- 
scribers. Renewals. will not be received 
at fifty cents, except when accompanied 
by a new subscriber. Two NEW sub- 
seribers at the same time, however, will 
be received for one year for one dollar. 
New subscribers can also send additional 
This 
is below the actual cost of the paper. 


new subscribers on the same terms. 


But so anxious are we to have the RU- 
RAL WORLD enter tens of thousands of 
new homes that we are willing to make 
We know the RURAL 
WORLD is doing a grand work in up- 
lifting the farmer, and we are more than 
anxious that its benefits shall be extend- 
ed to the widest limits, hence this special 
offer. We hope to have 100,000 subscribers 
on our list for 1900. 


this low offer. 








me, in labor, at current prices, $43 to grow 
10 acres of corn and put it in the shock, 
the fodder was fed but it would have sold 
for more than enough to house the corn, 
and as I put it in at odd spells, I did not 
further keep the account. By measuring 
the corn from six average shocks I found 
a yield of 44 bushels per acre worth 30 
cents per bushel, or $132 worth of corn. 

In 1883 a four-acre tobacco crop was 
charged with actual cash outlay as fol- 
lows: $24 for fertilizer and $20 for hand 
hire putting up the crop. The 5,200 pounds 
of tobacco, sold at 14 cents per pound, 
brought $728, and the grower of it raised 
nearly 300 bushels of corn and 165 bushels 
of wheat. Here was a case of large profit, 
but the grower put in a crop of 16 acres 
of wheat in the fall at a cost of $40 and 
six days’ hard work and lost the crop by 
the hard winter. 

As I walked with a friend over his 110- 
acre farm he was complaining that farm- 
ing did not pay; yet he had 16 acres of 
corn that made 40 bushels per acre, 20 
acres of wheat that made 15 bushels per 
acre and a tobacco crop of 4,500 pounds, 
which sold for 7 cents per pound, $335; 
he had over $800 worth of crops on perhaps 
$5,000 worth of land and we did not take 
into account the vegetables, meat, butter, 
eggs and poultry sold from and used on 
that $5,000 farm, nor did we charge him 
with $200 per year for the privilege of liv- 
ing in that snug seven-room farm house 
with its shade and its fruit and its fresh 
air. 

A CITY SALARY.—I have a city friend 
whose income is over $4,000 per year. He 
pays $500 per year house rent, and water 
rent, gas bills, coal bills, milk bills, butch- 
er’s bills, baker’s bills, butter bills, gro- 
cer’s bills, bills without name, but le- 
gion in number. Sometimes he owes his 
hired girl $50 or more and his stenograph- 
er as much. 

If he wants a breath of fresh air for 
himself and family it costs him a livery 
bill of $4 for a horse and surrey to take 
them a few miles out into the country, 
while the farmer can send his wife and 
children out in the buggy, drawn by one 
of the farm team and not a cent to pay. 

As this is being written our oldest boy 
is on his way to town in a good buggy; 
the horse can go easily eight miles an 
hour, yet he does half the farm work. In 
place of going to spend money, the boy is 
taking up 10 spring chickens, sold at 25 
cents each, cash; 12 dozen eggs at 10 cents 
per dozen and six pounds of butter at 12 
cents per pound in exchange for goods at 
the store. Last week this same boy took 
the three “‘little ones’’ seven miles to visit 
a relative; he started early and got home 
at sundown. The farm horse and buggy 
took them safely and easily, while such a 
trip would have cost the resident of even 
a small town $2.50. 

When you go to balance your farm book 
at the end of the year and find that your 
eash balance is not large enough to cover 
interest, taxes, insurance and other mat- 
ters, but that you are not in debt and in 
good health, then add from $500 to $1,000 
for the privileges we have mentioned. 
If you are not willing to do this keep ac- 
count honestly with those buggy rides on 
business or on pleasure, remember to 
credit the spring with water rent and 
even the old gnarly apple treé with a bas- 
ket of fruit and you will find that it pays 
to live on a farm. c. D. LYON. 

Ohio. 





BROOM CORN SEED FOR POULTRY. 
—Is broom corn seed injurious to poultry 
or the fodder hurtful to stock? 

Monroe Co., IIL JAMES AHERN. 

Broom corn seed is not injurious to 
poultry, nor is the fodder injurious to 
stock, no more so than are the seed and 


WEEK BY WEEK. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I make my 
bow again. It is singular what things 
often step in to destroy the best of in- 
tentions. Often have I taken up my pen- 
cil resolved to write something that would 
astonish the natives by the beauty of its 


diction, the chasteness of the thoughts, 
and the vigor of—of—— I forget what, 
and suddenly the entire affair would 





leave and my native emptiness return in 
full force, The common things of every- 
day life, however, were always on hand, ' 
and, really, they are the things which 
chiefly interest us. 

The season thus far has been propi- 
tious for everything planted in the 
ground. Every bush I set out, save a’ 
hemlock or two, has not only lived, but ! 
has made marked growth. The hemlock 
is more difficult to successfully trans- 
plant than any other evergreen that ever | 
I tried. But it is one which I always 
liked. In my new home there is no tree | 
on either side of the house that would 
keep off the sun. Sunshine is health, and 
shade, continual shade on the roof means 
colds, coughs, consumption and premature 
graves. 

The schools demanded of one of my 
youngsters an herbarium of 30 wild plants. 
This took the parson to the woods and 
such prairie nooks as yet remain where 
the sod has never known the plow. I 
concluded, while I was at it, to commence 
a large bed of native wild flowers, and 
kept at it until I have 41 varieties. 

I had found out that, with most varie- 
ties, transplanting could safely be done 
when the plant was in flower, if proper 
precautions were taken. When I drive 
out in the buggy I take along a couple 
of empty fruit cans, fill them with dirt, 
soak it well and then when the flower is 
found lift it and set it in the can. I 
haven't lost one yet, not one. I have 
white, blue and yellow violets; crow’'s- 
foot, (bellwort, wild geraniums, White 
and yellow ragwort, May apple, Solo- 
mon’s seal, Jack-in-the-pulpit, wind- 
flowers, claytonias, rudbeckias, and lots 
of others too tedious to mention. I set 
them thickly in the bed. They look and 
do better so. It is the most interesting 
exhibit of flowers I have ever had. I 
shall keep at it, the Lord willing, at least 
until I have 70, for I understand the class 
in botany will require that many next 
year. 

I went down to the farm and picked 
cherries. Cherries were $1.50 a bushel 
with the stems on. I shall set out D. V., 
on my new place two acres of small fruits 
next year. The demand for small fruits 
was greater than the supply. 

The towns are growing, and larger num- 
bers every year buy such things. Their 
pursuits are such, or poverty, or some- 
thing else, that they do not, and cannot, 
raise them, and so they purchase. Even 
the gooseberry was scarce and currants 
were at a premium. 

You see I don't milk cows 
night and morning, and so I have time. I 
had a library made in my new house, with 
a fireplace, all finished in beautifully 
grained cypress. It looks splendidly with 
the shelving full of books. The first house 
that ever I owned was a round-log cabin 
and it had a fireplace. It was a happy 
home. There was a mantel-piece. I made 
it myself. This has a mantel-piece, but I 
didn’t make it. I bought it. It has tiling, 
hearth of the same, in short it is a costly 
affair. And I want to tell my young read- 
ers that not a cent’s worth of it ail was 


inherited; not one. 
The possibilities for an industrious and 


saving young man in this great and glo- 
rious country are almost incredible. But 
nothing is ever reached worth having, by 
him who whittles goods boxes to pieces, 
tells dirty stories, and fills his mouth with 
vile oaths. That’s so. Read good and use- 
ful books and qualify yourselves thor- 
oughly for the struggle of life. I buy and 
read from two to-six books every week 
of my life. You see I have a few books. 

The oats and grass are being harvested 
as fast as possible. The boy has taken 
off his college suit and class cap, put on 
overalls and broad-rimmed hat and gone 
down to the place to run the reaper. He 
graded 99 in Homeric Greek, which is bet- 
ter than his father ever did. All the same, 
I don’t suppose that it will hinder him 
from running a Deering Pony Binder, do 
you? To run farm machinery, and care 
for it, is as difficult, often, as to study 
analytical geometry or classical Greek. 

It is giving us a grand and gracious 
shower. Last week the wind was high 
and hot. The ground dried fast and vege- 
tation languished. But this rain will make 
the corn. It is tasseling and shooting. I 
am in hopes that it will assist me in my 
benevolent collections; as a parson I am 
anxious at times. People think that Meth- 
odist preachers are great beggars. That 
is a hard name and untruthful. They are 
simply the mediums by which the gifts 
of the people reach worthy objects. ‘‘They 
preach of heaven and lead the way.” I 
doubt mightily if they are not the most 
liberal class of men in all the world ac- 
cording to their means. If any of you 
doubt the self-denying liberality of the 
preacher, go to a conference, see how he 
gives, then go home and do likewise, and 
my word for it, the collections will be 
quadrupled. How would the country look 
if the Methodist preacher didn’t solicit? 
How indeed! So I am thankful for this 
gracious shower. 

Southern Iowa is a picture of beautiful 
and abundant prosperity. It is handsomer 


seven 





fodder of sorghum or Kaffir corn. 














than ever I saw it before. The cornfields 


| horses they have to go t 


were never so clear of Weeds. The grass 
is good, especially whefe it has clover. 
Meadows should always have a generous 
mixture of clover. The @a's are good, but 
little rust and well filled. There is con- 
siderably more wheat than common. If 
all goes well from this hénceforth, we can 
feed all the armies, actWai and prospect- 
ive, and have the “twelve basketsful’”’ 
left. We are thankful. ‘There is consid- 
erable war to be on th@ heels of a much 
trumpeted and bepicturéd “Peace Confer- 
ence.” If they would drop the 
Hague it would exactly {it the 
condition. 

Everything raised on the farm brings a 
high price.. Horses are becoming scarce. 
Horse buyers tell me thet they find it 
tedious to secure a car foal a week. Far 
and near they scour the @oantry. A couple 
of years ago, buyers wWeud advertise to 
buy on a certain day aft a town, and get 
all they wanted. . Now tc get 


H from 
world’s 


a car of 
two or more 
towns and spend a week a: each place to 
fill a car. 

The matron is extensively in the chick- 
en business, as every preicher’s matron 
should be. They are very jrofitable. Eggs 
ten cents, broilers ten and twelve cents 
per Ib., and hens seven erts. I am glad 
of it, for I may need t¢ borrow the pro- 
ceeds of that estimable|female. Except- 
ing to furnish the feed 4nd borrowing the 
revenue my efforts are fil n the poultry 
business. However, I (consider it 
profitable, 

The birds are becomi 
through the country. 

the quail, is, which to 
reckless slaughter of bins is on the wane. 
The inroads of noxious fisects, increasing 
as the number of birdgdiminishes, have 
taught the farmers hoy foolish and sul- 
cidal it is to destroy tjeir friends. The 
striped blister bug (Cm@tharides Ameri- 
cana) appeared numer@sly all over the 
country at the same ti It is a matter 
of curiosity to me hoy and where the 


very 














much tamer all 
én that shy bird, 
proves that the 


eggs of this insect] are preserved 
through the wintr, and also 
where the immat pugs keep 


themselves, for when they appear in 
the potato patches they are fill grown. It 
is an unsolved problem to mej The young 
turkeys devoured them as Ung as they 
could. I thought the bug di¢ made them 
droopy for awhile, but they gem none the 
worse for it now. It is astnishing how 
insect pests increase in (ry weather. 
Harmful things seem to wa'k in partner- 
ships. 

A farmer, who should have known bet- 
ter, through curiosity, late¥ was scratch- 
ing the end of a dynamitejeartridge with 
an eight-penny nail. The @periment car- 
ried off half of his hand and wrecked 
other things. He had bdter have been 
currying his horses, or lasleep on the 
lounge. Some farmers ¢e surprisingly 
curious, and often the igjuisitiveness is 
fully gratified. 

Another farmer, well-$-do, bought a 
gold brick the other dayfor seven thou- 
sand dollars, and doesn'| know what to 
do with it, it is either byond the means 
of capitalists, or it is out}f shape, for no- 
body seems to want it atany price. 

lowa. EDWAR!] B. HEATON. 

—_—_-_——_—_- - + 
FROM “THE ILMS.” 

Editor RURAL WORID: This section 
has had very little rainfor three weeks 
and we are becoming a (ttle alarmed as 
to the outcome of our crn crop. Owing 
to the unusually favordle condition of 
the soil corn is withstaning dry weather 
much better than it oth¢ewise would. 

MAKING HAY.—Whil¢this fair weath- 
er lasts we are busying urselves making 
hay, which crop is not s heavy as usual 
owing to lack of moistre in April and 
May. But we have neve handled a finer 
quality of timothy ha; or enjoyed a 
more favorable season f¢ harvesting the 
crop. We keep a seven-fot mower going 
all day and a fourteenwot sweep rake 
following four to six hurs behind and 
one will seldom see nicethay. Haying is 
a pleasant and easy tas| with good ma- 
chinery and good, faith)! help—without 
the latter no kind of irm industry is 
either pleasant or profitdle. 

PETTIS COUNTY TIRIFT.—In my 
passing around recently| have been fa- 
vorably impressed with he general good 
condition of our farms.) Everything in- 
dicates that we have a ¢mmunity of in- 
dustrious people. Corn filds are uniform- 
ally clean of weeds, fend rows and road 
sides are generally cleary mowed and in 
most cases hedges ardclosely clipped 
and neat. Occasionally we see weeds, 
brush and hedges four|o fourteen feet 
high between the publ) road and the 
crops or pastures, but, irtunately, these 
are not the rule. 

NEGLECTED HED€ ROWS.—We 
have a law bearing on|his nuisance of 
an untrimmed hedge, buts far as my ob- 
servation goes, our roa( officers are ig- 
norant of it. We need pgisiation which 
will put a penality of /o mean propor- 
tions on the road comngsioner who tol- 
erates an unlawfully }pt hedge along 
our public roads. Wit, a 40-foot road 
crowded down to abouj30 feet by big, 
over-grown hedges with |rush, briers and 
weeds six to sixteen feefhigh for four to 
eight feet on either sidejour roads prop- 
er are ten to fourteen jet wide and as 
hot as a furnace and asjnsightly as one 
can imagine. 

I often wonder what usea man has for 
more farm than he can o will keep in a 





fairly decent shape. On thing which 





impresses me is that these wretchedly 
kept farms and roadsides are not con- 
fined to men who lack the means and 


money to keep them better, but are owned 
and maintained by both the rich and poor 
alike. On one side of the road we find the 
modest “one man” farm of 40 to 80 acres, 
all nicely kept while opposite may be a 
400 to 700 acre farm which looks as though 
there had been no man about it since the 
rebellion. Poor farming makes ‘poor 
farmers and poor farms. Poor farms and 
worse farmers tend to lower the standard 
of values in any community, while good, 
clean, tidy farms and farming will surely 
uplift and bring a merited reward to him 
who waits, but labors while he waits. 

THOSE SHADE TREES.—I was pleased 
with your article about shade 
your issue of July 11. 

In our county we have very successful 
stock farmers who say they would put 
out and protect young trees for shade for 
cattle if they did not have them in thetr 
native state; while others claim the shade 
is a nuisance and that stock will spend 
time in shade when they ought to be feed- 
ing. Lets be humane and provide shade 
in summer and protection from storms in 
winter. At our home there was not a 
tree seven years ago; to-day we have ma- 
ples, elms and hackberry six to eight 
inches in diameter and 20 to 30 feet high; 
every tree set by my own hands and care- 
fully tended and watered through dry 
seasons. Of 24 set out seven years ago we 
lost one by dry weather and one (maple) 
by a storm breaking it down. The same 
year I gave a neighbor three maples, 
which he set out in front of his residence. 
These received no after care, consequent- 
ly they are long since dead and nothing 
to mark the places where they were. I 
furnished and set a few for other parties 
Same year and they are all gone years 
ago; so we conclude that with 
trees, as anything else that is worth 
having, we must give them care and 
attention. We are now mulching and wa- 
tering five elms set this spring 

MAKING IMPROVEMENTS.—During 
the past two months we have been re- 
painting our home, picket fence and out- 
buildings; and, barns and the 
farm, including wind mill and tower. 
After completing all this we gave way to 
a spirit of vanity and allowed our artist 
painter to paint something like this: 


trees in 


shade 


house on 


THE ELMS, 
W. D. WADE, 


On my cattle feeder and hay barn roof 
which is 82 feet long and faces the public 
road, a half-mile distant. To be legible 
that distance the letters had to be six 
feet long and four fect wide. Those in 
lower line are nine and a half feet long 
and seven feet wide 

A hand who worked for me nearly eight 
years while we were improving this farm 
used to say, “You are a crank about 
elms,"’ as I always preserved them along 
the streams for stock shade. 

Following the idea set out by the RU- 
RAL WORLD I decided to name this 
farm, and so in casting about for a 
name I soon hit upon the very suggestive 
one of “The Elms.” 

I favor another suggestion of the RU- 
RAL WORLD, that of having the owner's 
name on ones premises, but in my case, 
since it’s done, I feel like apologizing, be- 
cause the name is so conspicuous. Where 
one has his home on his farm and is on 
the public road a modest display of the 
owner's name coupled with the name of 
the farm is in perfect keeping with pro- 
priety. ‘‘Business’’ men, from the pro- 
prietor of a peanut stand to the million- 
aire merchantman, have their places and 
lines of business along with their names 
displayed in flying and gaudy colors, so 
why not a poor “hay seed” and son of toil 
have a touch of high life. So now that it 
is done and done in black and white and 
done to stay, I'll make no apology, but 
pay my bills “when my ship comes in,” 
and let the world (RURAL WORLD) 
wag. W. D. WADE. 

Pettis Co., Mo. 

THE REIGN 


OF WEEDS. 


It requires vigilant care to control the 
weeds even on a small area, and when 
one contemplates the labor required to 
free large crops of weed pests, it is little 
wonder, if he gets mentally tired, ere 
the actual task is begun. The losses from 
the weed pest must be fully appreciated 
ere the seemingly Herculean task of de- 
stroying them will be determinedly under- 
taken. Large patches in pastures at this 
season are wastes because of the weeds 
on them; then in cultivated crops they 
absorb large quantities of moisture and 
fertilizing material, thus robbing the 
crop, and they afford harbor for many in- 
sect enemies. If weeds are permitted to 
grow along the road side and in the fence 
corners, they ripen seed that the wind 
scatters over fields on which much labor 
is expended in freeing them of weeds. 

It behooves the farmer at this season 
to note where the weeds run riot and plan 
for such cropping as will most effectually 
eradicate them. When a farm has been 
given over to a reign of weeds, and a 
thrifty farmer gets possession, he plants 
such crops as will most speedily destroy 


them and this phase of the problem re- 
quires careful consideration. Think of the 
time spent yearly on farms in pulling, 
cutting and hoeing out weeds that could 
have been given much more profitably to 
the cultivation of crops. Stirring the soil 
in a clean field requires less labor and is 
more speedily done. The mower run over 
the pasture and along fences where per- 
missible will aid in weed destruction. 








| 
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ing from Washington reports of July 8, 
is taken from one of our local journals: 
“Exports of provisions for the United 
States during the fiscal year about to! 
end will exceed those of any previous | 
| year. The total will be fully $180,000,000, 


FOREIGN MARKETS. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The follow- 


thus averaging a half million dollars a 
day. 

“For the eleven months ending with 
May 1900, the total exports of provisions 
including meat and dairy products are 
$166,707,3843 against $159,378,605 for the cor- 
responding period of the fiscal year 1899. 
The principal items were lard, bacon, 
hams, pork, beef and oleomargarine. 
American beef is finding an enlarged mar- 
ket abroad, especially in the United 
Kingdom, France, Africa and the Orient. 

“Comparing the exports of the eleven 
months ending with May 1900 with those of 
the same months of 1899, it is found that 
the United Kingdom increased her pur- 
chases of canned beef from $1,969,000 to 
$2,987,000; France increased rs $31,067 to 
$117,44, while Germany sifved a slight 


decrease, falling from $281,942 in 1899 to 
$241,568; representing a shrinkage of a 


half-million pounds in the volume of ex- 
ports 

“In the exports of fresh beef the prin- 
cipal increases are to the United King- 
dom, with a total of $26,113,970 as against 
$20,830,949 in 1899. In hog products there is 
no marked increase. 

“The export of cheese shows evidences of 
revival. Practically our exports went to 
the United Kingdom, whose _ share 
amounted to 33,000,000 pounds, valued at 
$3,423,000 against 17,000,000 pounds, valued 
at $1,500,000 last year.” 

While such report is encouraging to 
the American farmer, we quote here from 
report of official agricultural returns of 
the United Kingdom, as given in the 
Edinburgh (Scotland) News, dated June 
7% 190, which shows that farmers there 
have suffered from low prices. 

“Figures show that wheat was lower in 
price, with the exception of the years 
1649 and 189 than has been recorded 
during the 129 years in which an official 
record has kept. The yield, how- 
ever was satisfactory. Against this has 
to be set a continued decrease in the area 
of arable land. The average for the yearg 
of 1871-75 was over 18,000,000, while now it 
is below 17,000,000." 

However, they have increased in their 
herds, having added no less than 6 per 
cent. The importation of live stock has 
declined, but this is only natural, in 
view of the act passed restricting impor- 


been 


tation, but the decrease has been more 
than met by the importation of dead 
meat. 


This report again states:“Of raw fruits 
and vegetables we imported to the value 
of £6,884,787 in 1889 and £11,239,117 in 1899; 
in the five years 1861-65 the average value 
was £2,044,547; in the five years 1891-965, 
it was £8,613,983. Of butter, margarine, 
cheese and milk we imported an average 
£7,134,929 in the years 1861-65; the value in 
the five years 1891-9 averages $22,217,005. 
The increase over the previous year in the 
quantity of imported butter was 5% per 
cent, while eggs increased 12 per cent. 
Other dairy products also showed an ad- 
vance, though not to the same extent as 
butter and eggs.”’ 

At the close of the report this admoni- 
tion is given: “Both in fruit and dairy- 
farming it is time a serious effort was 
being made on the part of the British 
agriculturist to stop the inroad of the 
foreigner."’ 

Comment on the foregoing is unneces- 
sary. Johnny Bull must have his bread 
and butter for which Uncle Sam will ac- 
cept his pounds, shilling and pence. 

JOHN BETHUNE. 

Lancaster Co., Neb. ¥ 





LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Life in the 
country must be made attractive if you 
wish enterprising sons and daughters to 
stay there. Good markets, good roads, 
home decorations, good clothing, good en- 
tertainments, good preaching, good Sun- 
day schools and good schools are all nec- 
essary to keep the girls and boys on the 
farm. 

There can be no mistake that many 
farmers err in moving to the town or 
city to educate their children. The town 
schools may be better, but if they are 
better they have been made so by a con- 
scientious, non-political school-board 
whoge aim has been to secure efficient, 
diligent and painstaking teachers, and 
keep them when they get them. 

Farmers seem ready to support the 
town schools, but neglect their own 
schools at home. Now, let me say in all 
candor that there is no better school in 
our land today than the country school, 
when furnished with a proper building 
and appliances and presided over by an 
efficient teacher. I write of the possi- 
bilities of the country school and not of 
what it is now. The fact is that there 
must be good school privileges for the 
country children or our country is doomed 
to meet worse conditions than any that 
have yet threatened her. 

There is no problem for the statesman 
that presents more serious consideration 
than that of the future of the country 
school. The day has passed when muscu- 
lar power rules the world; the great gov- 
vernor now is brain power. 

JOHN V. SHAVER. 





Pulaski County, Il. 
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By an Arkensas Correspondent 
Editor RURAL WORLD: In _ renew- 

ing my subscription to your valuable pa- 

per, perhaps a few words about this part 


| of Arkansas may be of interest to some 
| 


| your readers. We are located in the 
garden spot of the state, being in the 
eastern edge of Grand Prairie in east 


central Arkansas, and about three miles 
from White River. This is a magnificent 
stock country, with plenty of open range, 
and as fine native grass as grows any- 
where. We rarely have to feed over two 
months in the year. Land is still very low 
in price—too low, considering our many 
advantages. We need more people with 
plenty of energy and some capital, to 
help build up the country. 

Our farmers are too old-fashioned in 
their methods for this enlightened age. 
| There is too much of the single mule, 
|and pony-plow work, as advocated by 
| nelgtihior Manning in a recent issue of the 





| RURAL WORLD. While I admit it is 
| sometimes a good rule,“When in Rome 
to do as the Romans do,"’ it would be 
| pretty hard to convince a man from the 
north that a single plow would do more 
jor better work than a two or three-horse 
plow would do 

By the way, I wonder how many of 
your subscribers got caught by the ad- 
vertisement in your paper some time 


since, of a firm in a certain town in Ken- 
tucky who had Shorthorn calves to sell? 
We acknowledge that we are one of the 
suckers. We wrote to them and they 
replied, naming a reasonable price for 
the calves, and said they “would send 
fine individuals, eligible to registry, and 
would guarantee them not to die from the 
fever.’ Well, we sent on the price, in 
advance, just as they asked, and in due 
time the calves came. They are fairly 
good animals, but no better than a great 
many grades might be, and for all we 
know they may be only half breeds, or 
three-quarters. As we know nothing of 
their breeding, they may be part Jersey, 
part scrub, or only just common “cow” 
fot all we know to the contrary. “We 
wrote them’ several very courteous letters 
requesting them to send on the pedigrees, 
all of which letters were treated with 
silent contempt. Not a word or a line 
came. Can I be blamed for putting them 
down as frauds? And is there no protec- 
tion against such rascality? 

We would like to hear from others on 
this subject, as we feel confident we are 
not the only victims. F. TROTTER. 

Monroe Co., Ark. 


LETTER BOX. 





Subscribers will please ask their ques- 
tions as briefly as possible, and on a sep- 
arate piece of paper. Give full name and 
address. Answers may be looked for in 
the department to which they belong, in 
subsequent issues, if not given with the 
question. 


CHICKENS DYING.—Chickens are dy- 
ing from some cause that I am unable to 
determine. It does not act like cholera; 
they seem droopy for a while, then for a 
day or two they cannot hold up their 
heads and finally die, old and young the 
same, Will seme one tell the cause and 
give a remedy. J. B. FELGAR. 

Lewis Co., Mo. 


EDGAR CO., ILL.—Early potatoes are 
almost made and a fair crop is assured, 
yet on account of dry weather early in 
the season the crop in some localities will 
be short. The later varieties bid fair to 
make a large yield. Corn is looking fine 
and most all clean where farmers had kept 
up with the work and pushed as they 
should, Broom corn in most places is later 
than usual. In some localities it is very 
weedy and does not make nearly so good 
a showing as at this time last season. Hay 
is much shorter here than for years. It 
was too dry in the early part of the sea- 
son. E. L. GREEN. 


KEEPING SEED CORN OVER,—Please 
inform me through your “Letter Box’’ if 
seed corn carried over from this season 
would be good to plant next year. Will it 
keep good from one season to the next 
without being specially cared for? 

W. H. MARSHALL, 

New Madrid Co., Mo. 

Two-year-old corn will germinate read- 
ily if properly cared for. It should be 
kept dry and not exposed to extremes of 
temperature. 

Unless the seed corn is of a variety hard 
to get or for some other reason particu- 
larly valuable, it would hardly seem prof- 
itable to go to the trouble to carry it over 
from one season to another. It takes so 
little seed corn to plant an acre that the 
cost for fresh seed is small. 


RIDDING LAND OF HICKORY AND 
ELDER.—Can any of the RURAL 
WORLD readers tell me how to clear 
land of hickory and elders? 

Greencastle, Ind. A SUBSCRIBER. 

If one wants to subdue the land quickly 
so as to make it available for cultivation, 
about the only practical method is to grub 
out the growth of hickory. By taking 
more time one can kill out most tree and 
shrub growth readily by cutting off the 
growth during July and August, after 
all growth for the season has ceased, and 
keeping the sprouts cut down during one 
or two seasons following. If the fleld can 
be used for a sheep or goat pasture during 
the time the sprouts are making an effort 
to continue business at the old stand, it 
will have a discouraging effect on the lat- 
ter. Elders are persistent, but if met 
with persistency and they:are kept cut 
down during the growing season, they will 
give up the battle for existence. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 

SORGHUM CAUSED COW'S DEATH.— 
A correspondent reports the death of a 
cow from eating green sorghum. It should 
not be concluded that sorghum fodder is 
necessarily fatal to stock. Thousands of 
acres of this crop are being grown and fed 
to stock, and the acreage is increasing 
yearly. 

The prevalling@§pinion is that it is only 
the second growth sorghum that is dan- 
gerous to cattle, and there are authenti- 
cated instances wherein cattle have died 
suddenly after grazing on it. What the 
exact cause of death is does not seem to 
be understood, but caution should be ex- 
ercised in pasturing cattle on sorghum, 
particularly late in the season. 

Prof. Thomas Shaw, in his late and very 
valuable work on “Forage Crops,” speaks 
very highly of sorghum. He says: “It is 
one of the best soiling foods that we have. 
It furnishes fodder of an excellent quality 
for live stock, when fed in autumn and 
winter, more especially the early winter, 
and it is one of the best forage plants that 
we shall ever have.” 

Prof. W. A. Henry, 
Feeding,” discusses the “Dangers from 
second-growth sorghum,” and quotes a 
number of authorities to show that while 
sorghum sometimes causes death in some 
unknown way, yet other plants—Kaffir 
corn and “Chicken corn’’ are instanced— 
will also cause bloat and death. So will 
clover and alfalfa. 

FACE TO FACE TALKS.—W. H. Bruns, 
Lafayette Co., Mo., writes to the RURAL 
WORLD and urges that the next meeting 
of the Dairy Association be held at Jet- 
ferson City, when the legislature is in 
session. He thinks that if the dairymen 
of the state could meet there and have a 
chance to talk face to face with their re- 
spective representatives and senators, it 
would have a good effect. Mr. Bruns says 
he has been writing to his congressman 
in reference to congressional action on the 
Grout bill, but, seemingly, has been un- 
able to make the congressman understand 
his position, which he thinks a few min- 
utes’ talk would make plain. 

¥es, a little face-to-face talk between 
constituents and representatives in state 
and national assemblies will go a long 
wey towards putting the statesmen on 
the right foot and keeping them right. We 
trust that between now and next election 
day every RURAL WORLD reader who 
is interested in dairying, and in honesty 
in dealing in dairy and other products, 
will take occasion to see personally the 
candidates for congress in his district and 
talk over with them the merits and pur- 
poses of the Grout anti-color oleomargar- 
ine bill. Then see the candidates for the 
state legislature and discuss with them 
the importance to the state of the devel- 
opment of the dairy industry, and why the 
state should give it recognition along with 
other agricultural lines. 

Have these interviews prior tc election 
day; for, strange as it may seem, the can- 
didate is usually much more approachable 
by one of his constituents than ts a mem- 
ber-elect. 

HAS A SKIM STATION.—Mr. Bruns is 
a Farm separator man, although he is 
ecnrected with one of the best creameries 
in the state, the Concordia creamery. Mr. 
B. has 35 cows and a farm separator; and 
now a number of his near neighbors are 





in his “Feeds and 


teking their milk to his place to be 
skimmed, the cream all going to the 
ereamery. By getting his neighbors to do 


this Mr. B. has been able (o prove to them 
that dairying pays, and now he says they 
are all wanting to increase the number 
of their cows. 

FARM SEPARATORS.—The RURAL 
WORLD is not alone in its advocacy of 
farm separators, as will be seen by noting 
articles on this page. Not only does our 
correspondent, M. E. King, speak in their 
favor, but we quote from dairy exchanges 
articles of the same character. So far as 
this paper is concerned at least, it cannot 
be sald that advertising patronage from 
the separator companies influences its 
views, as a glance at its advertising col- 
uyns will make plain. 





GROWTH OF THE FARM SEPARATOR 
SYSTEM. 





Reports from the manufacturers and 
dealers in creamery and dairy supplies 
and separators confirm the fact that never 
in the history of the business has there 
been so many farm separators sold as 
during the past season. 

It would seem as if farmers had decided 
to adopt that system more and more, and 
we find that many of the large creamery 
houses are giving it more attention than 
heretofore. 

We have expressed ourselves from time 
to time as believing it would be one, if not 
the greatest help toward improving the 
production of high grade butter. 

The expense of the whole milk system 
in territories where the dairies are scat- 
tered and distance long for hauling the 
milk, and the poor quality of skim milk 
returned, usually has not left the farmers 
very much for their labor in caring for 
and milking the cows. But with the farm 
separator system they get much better 
returns with less labor, not only in the 
price received for their butter fat, but in 
the quality of skim milk for feeding pur- 
poses. 

The results are that in these sections 
where the system has been wholly or even 
partially adopted, dairying is increasing 
rather than decreasing, and the farmers 
are much more inclined toward the cream- 
ery industry. 

We notice there is among the dealers 
and manufacturers but little, if any, oppo- 
sition now toward the using of hand sep- 
arators for that purpose. They have giv- 
en up their heretofore methods of rabid 
opposition to the system, and are encour- 
aging it indirectly if not directly.—Elgin 
Report. 





**Every Man is the 
Architect of His Fortune.’ 


“* An architect designs, and his plans 
are executed by a builder. The greatest 
builder of health is Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
Jt lays a firm foundation. It makes the 
blood, the basis of life, pure and strong. 
Be an architect of your fortune and secure 
Hood's as your health builder. 












Never Disappoints 








FARM SEPARATORS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The Brady- 
Meriden Creamery Company seems to be 
considerably exercised over the question 
of farm cream separators, judging from 
an article in the RURAL WORLD of 
June 20, over their signature. They seem 
to have had some experience peculiarly 
their own, as it is in direct opposition to 
any I have ever heard or read of. I sum 
up the points they try to make as fol- 
lows: 

First, it is impossible for farmers to 
get as much butter fat out of the milk 
by using hand separators as would be pos- 
sible by the use of steam power sepa- 
rators. 

Second, it is impossible to make a grade 
of butter that will grade extra. 

Third, the so-called dairymen of the 
West cannot produce milk in sufficient 
quantity to justify them in hauling the 
cream to the station. 

Fourth, farmers will go to the creamery 
with a ten-gallon can of milk every day, 
but will not take the cream more than 
twice a week, on account of the small 
quantity. 

Fifth—This I quote from the article— 
“The assertion is made that the proprie- 
tor will gather up the cream for at least 
1-10 of the cost of hauling whole milk to 
the creamery. We claim that this as- 
sertion is not borne out by facts, and 
that it will cost just as much to deliver 
to the creamery a pound of butter-fat in 
the cream as a pound of butter-fat in the 
milk.” 

Before I notice these points farther, for 
fear I forget it, I want to call the at- 
tention of the Brady-Meriden Creamery 
Company to a most excellent article in 
the next column to that in which appears 
their own, headed “‘A Profitable Dairy 
Meeting.”” They will, no doubt, be inter- 
ested in it, as it virtually takes a good 
deal of wind out of their sails. 

In answer to the first objection, there 
are several manufacturers of separators 
who, with money and reputations behind 
them, stand ready to prove by actual 
work that a hand separator will skim as 
close as one run by steam. 

We have used a hand separator more 
than five years, and know from actual ex- 
perience and test that this can be done, 
and manufacturers have thousands of tes- 
timonials from farmers who use their 
machines tiles this can be and is being 
done. 

Regarding the second point, one has 
only to read the awards of premiums at 
dairy meetings to learn that there is 
nothing in it. The best butter, that 
which sells for the longest prices, is to- 
day being made by the use of separators 
in home dairies. 

Points three, four and five, I will answer 
as a whole as they cover almost the same 
ground and, summed up, mean that 
farmers would sooner haul one ton 5, 10 
or 20 miles than to haul 100 pounds for the 
same price. Now, when any one contends 
that even a farmer is fool enough to do 
this they are hard pushed for argument. 
Who does not know that any sane man 
would rather deliver to a given point, no 
matter about the distance, 1,000 pounds 
than five times or even twice that 
amount? Such argument is contrary to 
all business principle, yet that is just the 
position taken by the Brady-Meriden 
Company. To illustrate, a farmer has a 
crop of wheat cut, bound and stacked. 
He does not believe in threshing it at 
home, retaining the straw, and as 
there is a machine that threshes wheat 
several miles away and also buys the 
threshed grain, he concludes that it is 
business policy to haul the wheat, straw 
and all to this machine, have it threshed 
and again haul the straw and chaff home 
to be fed to stock. Now, would not the 
man who could thresh this wheat at 
home, then haul the grain to market, and 
thus save all the expense of hauling and 
handling the bulky straw be considered a 
fit subject for a lunatic asylum did he 
adopt the former plan as advised by the 
creamery company? 

The delivering of whole milk to cream- 
eries is too expensive and in some way 
the expense must be reduced. The hand 
separator opens the way and will con- 
tinue to win favor regardless of such 
flimsy opposition as that presented. 

In some future article I will try and 
show why every farmer should use a sep- 
arator. M. E. KING. 


Labette Co., Kan. 


DIED FROM EATING CANE 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
had some cows out in the pasture, among 
the number was a favorite cow having 
with her a little calf about four days old. 
Mr. Roberts started to bring her home to 
milk her. One cow was mean to drive, 
and while he was after her this cow 
slipped off in the woods. It got dark and 
Mr. Roberts gave up the chase until 
morning, the calf being with her. In the 
morning a neighbor notified him that his 
cow was lying dead in the road. The cow 
had passed his house well and hearty an 
hour before. She walked into a field of 
cane and bit off the tops of a few stalks 
and walked out into the road and died. A 
post-mortem showed that she had eaten 
(using my husband's words) ‘“‘my hat full 
of cane.’ She was terribly bloated, and 
the contents of the stomach were like 
yeast fermenting. We came to the conclu- 
sion that the cane was the cause of her 
death. She had hidden her calf. We 
searched for it, but hunger finally drove it 
out. 

Mr. Roberts has sown some cane for 
fodder, but he says that it will be his 
last, if it is so fatal to stock. 

MRS. EMMA SEE ROBERTS. 

Audrain Co., Mo. 


THE FARM SEPARATOR IN 


Mr. Roberts 


FAVOR. 


The increasing interest in the farm sep- 
arator system is shown by the largg sales 
of these machines during the past year. 
The advantages of this system are so ap- 
parent to every prudent, close manager of 
a farm dairy that very few ever give up 
the farm separator after having tried it. 

The dairy commissioner of Iowa reports 
that Mitchell county has 140 hand ma- 
chines, but before this system can cut 
much of a figure in the county more than 
2,000 farmers will have to purchase these 
hand machines, but this is the most mod- 
ern of all creamery systems and is the 
ideal way of running creameries. This 
plan does away with the hard task of 
hauling so much milk to the factory and 
back to the farm again; it also does away 
with the enormous loss of butter fat in 
the raising of the cream, for the farm ma- 
chines on the market at the present time 
will take practically all of the butter fat 
from the milk and the best thing of all is 
where the farmer has a hand machine he 
is able to feed the milk to his calves while 
warm and with the addition of a little 
ground flax it makes a better feed than 
the skim milk of the gravity process.— 














CREAMERIES AND THE FARMER. 


Is Selling Milk Profitable—An Opinion 


from lowa. 





Perhaps on no subject is there more | 
diversity of opinion among farmers than | 
on this. One farmer, whose business is 
growing and feeding young stock, re- 
cently stated it from his point of view as 
follows: 

“The farmers around me who are selling 
milk to the creamery make about as much 
on their butter as they lose on their 
calves.” 

Per contra. Henry Brandes, who is 
operating a creamery at Hancock, read 
at the Farmers’ Institute at Shelby the 





following extracts from the books of the 
creamery for last year, giving the names 
of the patrons: 





Farmers. Cows. Lbs. Cash. 
John O’Branan .... 10 (47,518 
Adam Young 6 6,806 128.94 
G. A. Smith.... 15 «72,580 362.90 

Nicholai.... 11 61,393 268.63 
Chris. Young 10 44,478 239.18 
Leders ..... 7 47,994 238.00 
Henry Brandes .. 40 306,299 987.60 





Averaging the above, we find a yield of 
6,132 pounds of milk per cow, and an 
average income in cash per cow of $24.56. 


more than the damage to the calf. Here, 
then, we come again upon the most im- 
portant question in connection with 
creamery management, and a question 
second in importance to none now before 
the farmers of Iowa. Is it possible to 
grow this calf without loss in weight and 
quality? In other words, can a calf be 
grown on separator milk worth as much 
money in the fall of the year as the calf 
that runs with its dam in the field? We 
have not the slightest hesitation in an- 
swering the question in the affirmative. 
It can be done and is done by a number 
of farmers. If we mistake not a number 
of the calves from these cows, raised on 
this separator milk, were sold this fall, 
1898, at $20.00 per head. Why, then, does 
not every one do it? Solely because of 
the lack of the “know how’”’ on the part 
of the management of the creamery, on 
the part of the cream hauler, and on the 
part of the farmer. It requires the co- 
operation of all three to produce this 
$20.00 separator milk calf. The creamery- 
man must deal honestly with his patrons 
and give each one his share of separator 





milk, which should not exceed 80 per cent 
of the milk that he furnishes. He should | 
give it to them sweet, which he can if he | 
will—sterilized, if mnecessary—which he 
can do with a very slight expense. The 
cream hauler must get the milk back in 
time, and the farmer must feed it before 
it is sour. These are the three things that 
must be done or failure to produce the 
calf is inevitable—Iowa Creamery Ga- 
zette. 

COWS FOR THE BUTTER DAIRY. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The object of 
the butter dairy is subserved by cows 
which give rich milk. The difference in 
this regard is very great. Some which 
give only a moderate quantity will pro- 
duce more butter than some others giving 
twice as much. The object of the cheese 
dairy is best attained by cows yielding 
plentifully of milk of fair quality. The 
proportion of butter varies in milk all the 
way from two to eight per cent. The pro- 





portion of casein in milk is more uniform, 
being usually from three to four per cent. 


milk a cow gives, the greater the product 
of cheese; and if it contain three per cent 
of butter cheese of very good qualtiy can 


be made from it, provided no loss is in- 
curred in the manufacture, Yet it must 
be remembered that every One per cent ad- 
ditional of butter which the milk con- 


tains adds ten per cent, more or less, to 
the amount of cheese which may be pro- 
duced from it, and is a much greater gain 
on the richness of the product. 

To illustrate this, let us suppose milk 
to contain three per cent of butter and 
four per cent of casein. This would be 
seven pounds of solid matter to one hun- 
dred pounds of milk. This, with the water, 
etc., held with it, would make about ten 
or eleven pounds of cheese, and an addi- 
tion of one per cent to the solid matter 
contained in the milk would add a tenth, 
or from a tenth up to a seventh more, to 
the amount of cheese. 

Good milkers are not confined to any 
one breed; yet some breeds furnish a much 
greater proportion of good milking cows 
than others. The excellencies and defects 
of our common or miscalled “native” 
stock are too well known to require much 
remark. This stock includes some excel- 
lent milking cows, as good as can be had 
of any other sort; and it includes a great 
many more which never pay for their 
keeping, and which eat the food and re- 
ceive the attention that would have 
brought a handsome profit if bestowed on 
better ones. The only serious trouble with 
the good ones is, that they are not sure 
to transmit their better qualities, but are 
ever and anon “breeding back,’’ and their 
calves often exhibit the traits of their in- 
ferior ancestors. If such bulls be used as 
sires we can anticipate nothing in regard 
to their progeny but uncertainty and dis- 
appointment. Now, in such a case, what 
should be done? I answer without hesi- 
tation, let every such bull be discarded at 
once; let every unprofitable cow go to the 
butcher or drover as soon as may be, and 
let the good ones be bred to a male of 
some fixed breed, possessing so firmly the 
desired properties, form and characteris- 
tics that he is sure to transmit them to 
his progeny. A very simple rule this, and 
easy to put in practice. Its universal 
adoption would before many years result 
in a gain to be counted by millions of dol- 
lars. 

The Jersey race of cows excel all oth- 
ers in richness of milk, and although the 
yield is not usually abundant, they de- 
serve very favorable consideration for the 
butter dairy. A few Jersey cows in a 
herd, or a strain of this blood infused 
through it, leave their mark very distinct- 
ly in the richer color and more delicate 
flavor of the butter produced. Wherever 
known, Jersey butter commands the high- 
est price in the market. I have not known 
of any instance where these cows have 
been proved in the cheese dairy, and 
should not feel warranted in recommend- 
ing them for that purpose. 

For richness of milk the Devons prob- 
ably rank next to the Jerseys, and, like 
them, do not yield abundantly; the ef- 
forts of most Devon breeders having been 
diverted away from milk, and towards the 
production of beef. Of late, efforts have 
been made by some to breed towards milk 
and there exist families of this race pos- 
sessing highly respectable milking quali- 
ties. When a bull of such a family is 
crossed with deep-milking cows of the 
common, mixed sort, the progeny usually 
manifest a good degree of adaptation for 
the dairy, in connection with activity, 





Dairy and Creamery. 





hardiness and other good qualities for 
which the Devons are noted. 





Consequently, as a general rule, the more | 
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In years past the improved Shorthorns TESTS FOR TUBERCULE BACILLI MILK BETTER THAN BEEF. HAVE YOU SEEN THE — 
were generally possessed of | 4 Jory Sl, wiah anal 
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ilies in @ remarkable degree.. These, like bulletin has been issu y the State der. 


the Devons, have, by most breeders, been 
directed towards the production of beef, 
and often at the expense of milk; but 
they have not all suffered alike in this 
respect, and some families continue to be 
highly esteemed for dairy purposes. In 
this respect, however, success chiefly fol- 
lows their being crossed upon deep milk- 
ers of the common sort. The progeny in 
this case possesses greater size and 
weight than the grade Devons, or than 
grades of almost any other breed; they 
need better pasture and winter food, and 
when these are allowed them the returns 


| are generally satisfactory. 


The Herefords are an excellent breed for 
| beef. There may be good milkers among 
those of pure blood, but if so it has never 
fallen to my lot to see any of them. 
Some of the grades, when from good 
milking dams, produce pretty well, but as 
a@ general, and, so far as I can learn, a 
universal rule, milking properties deterior- 
ate in proportion as this blood prevails. 

The Ayrshires originated in Scotland, 


Certainly this will pay for a great deal #™ 4 Section of moderate natural fertility, 


and similar in some other regards to con- 
siderable portions of New England, north- 
ern New York and northeast Ohio, where 
dairying is extensively carried on. They 
have been brought to be what they are 
mainly by means of continued selection 
for many years past, especially with refer- 
ence to dairy qualities. Easily and cheap- 
ly kept, and very hardy, they yield abund- 
antly milk of good quality; more in pro- 
portion to the food consumed than any 
other. The Ayrshire breed presents us to- 
day with a coy in most essential respects 
similar to what might be reasonably ex- 
pected as the result of more than fifty 
years’ judiciods, systematic, persevering 
attempts to improve our so-called ‘na- 
tive’ cows, by a continuous selection of 
the best-formed and deepest milkers 
among them to breed from, in order that 
dairy properti&s might become fixed so 
surely as to be transmitted with regular- 
ity and certaigty. From observation and 
investigations I have made, the opinion is 
substantiated that in most eheese dairy 
sections the Ayrshire“would prove more 
desirable thar any other; but it would 
not pay to intfoduce pure-bred cows sim- 
ply for their milk, nor is it necessary. 
Successful cr¢sses and high grades are 
often fully equal to pure-bloods for all 
purposes except for breeding. The males 
of crosses shonl¢ never be kept for bulls, 
unless merely in place of worse stock; for, 
though not to) be depended upon to trans- 
mit their virtues, they do so sometimes, 
and so are preferable to scrubs. There is, 
however, no ret] economy in employing 
anything shert of pure-bred males for 
propagation. LEROY CARDNER. 
National Miliary Home, Kansas. 


WHAT FOUR COWS DID UNDER A 
WOMAN} MANAGEMENT. 


Regarding th: question dealt with in 
your issue for June 15, “How do your 
cows pay?’’ I vill tell you what three 
grade and one mre-bred Jersey have done 
for me, from fept. 15, 1899, to June 30, 
1900. On Sept. 15 I had only two cows 
milking; one had been milking six 
months, the otkbr a heifer, not two years 
old till Octobe, had been milking two 
months. The other two cows calved 
Sept. 23 and B, respectively. They are 
all still milking, two are due to calve in 
August, aid two in September. I sel! but- 
ter, new nilk, skim milk, buttermilk, and 








manure. “he following table shows the 
receipts fmm these products sold from 
Sept. 15, 189, to June 30, 1900: 
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I have no Imd except a small city lot, 
so that I hap to purchase all feed and 
bedding. In Adition to the four cows, I 
also have foutheifers from 9 to 15 months 
old, and a hoge. The food purchased for 
these and théfour cows for the nine and 
one-half mons cost $1%, and $8 was paid 
for hired hel. So that the four cows 
have fed thigamount of stock, supplied 
my own famil with milk, cream and but- 
ter, at about § a month, and returned for 
my own labor$70 in profit.—Mrs. E. Law- 
rence, Lond@ West, Ont., in Farmers’ 
Advocate. 





HALLIE KNLOCH IS DEAD.—A Jer- 
sey cow owed by Dr. C. E. Still, of 
Kirksville, M., and valued at $800, died 
several dayshgo. The cow was known 
as Hallie Kifoch, and made the world’s 
record as abutter producer, having 
turned out 3@pounds in ninety days. 

THE HAMLTON (MO.) CREAMERY 
received 12,64 pounds of milk last Mon- 
day. For théyear the creamery company 
received in ash $16,000 for cream, milk 
and butter. After deducting the operat- 
ing expenses,the farmers in the vicinity 
of Hamilton/have received this money. 
A neat sum # put into circulation.—Ham- 
iltonian. 


SILAGE I} SUMMER.—I want to say 
that I am ie of the “hayseeds’’ that 
sometimes f@ow the advice of “‘agricul- 
tural writer@ and ‘“‘professors’’ that are 
despised by 6 many of my kind. And I 
want to repét on one suggestion from 
those fellows)hat I followed, and am now 
mighty happ} for doing it. I had a big 
lot of silage hat I put up last fall, more 
than I neede€for winter, by careful feed- 
ing, by pro 


put up thisfall. But the drouth came, 


milk, and k 
and is keepil 
has fallen am 
and will soor 
Robbins, in 
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bly 50 tons. The silage was 
good and likéy to keep so all summer, and 
I thought I would have that much less to 


my pasturesjwere dried up, but my cows 
were not. Tle silage kept up the flow of 
te other stock in good shape 

them so now, though rain 
pastures are growing again 
e ready to turn on to—J. B. 


Board of Live Stock Commissioners relat- 
ing to the tests that have been carried 
out by the board for tubercule bacilli in 
dairy herds of the state. The bulletin is a 
sort of appendix to the fourteenth annual 
report of the board, and is by far the most 
interesting feature of the report. The 
conclusions of the scientific investigators 
in charge of this work are succinctly 
stated, as follows: 

“1. Prolonged searching of the concen- 
trated milk from cows showing tubercu- 
losis, but with sound udders, will reveal 
baccilli in abbut 35 per cent of the cases. 

“2. Baccilli are found with about equal 
frequency in the sediment and in the 
cream. 

“3. This milk, when concentrated, will 
produce tuberculosis in the guinea pig in 
about 25 per cent of the cases. 

“4. Not much dependence can be put on 
the physical appearance of the milk in 
cases where the udder is not demonstrably 
involved. 

“5. While the large number of cases in 
which pus cells were found in the milk 
would indicate that there was beginning 
involvement of the udder, there is no ques- 
tion but that the search for lesions in 
these udders was far more careful than 
will ever be possible on the living cow, 
and therefore the udder appearances can 
not be accepted as a safe guide. 

“6. The greater susceptibility of the 
guinea pig, the concentration of the milk 
and the method of administration demand 
that when we come to apply the results 
to the human subject allowance must be 
made for the different conditions." 

The report shows that from May 17, 1899, 
to November 1, 1899, the board tested with 
tuberculin 3,651 dairy and breeding ani- 
mals of all ages, of which number 560, or 
15.82 per cent, were condemned as tuber- 
culous and destroyed, and forty-seven 
were isolated and held for retest. Of the 
total number tested 612 were owned by the 
various state institutions, and of these 143, 
or 23.36 per cent, were condemned and de- 
stroyed. 


NINE YEARS IN MILK. 





The “North British Agriculturist” tells 
of a case of continuous milking by which 
a cow has established a record. It says: 
“A noteworthy milk record has been es- 
tablished by the red poll cow Crocus, 
which belonged to the famous Norfolk 
dairy herd at Whitingham. She gave 
birth to her third calf on May 11, 1890, 
since which date she continued uninter- 
rupted in milk till September 28, 1899, a 
period of over nine years, her milk yield 
in the last week of her life being at the 
daily rate of 43% pounds, or nearly 4% gal- 
lons. During the nine years four months 
that she was continuously in milk she 
yielded altogether 50,428 pounds, or nearly 
23 tons of milk. Over the last five years 
the average of butter fat in her milk was 
as high at 4.3 per cent. Her live weight 
when sent to market, after being on grass 
feed for the last six months of her life, 
was 1,159 pounds. In the nine years since 
her last calving she gave something like 
45 times her own weight in milk, and her 
average production during that period 
was 5,403 pounds of milk, or considerably 
over 500 gallons per annum. 

DAIRY FIGURES. 
There are 16,000,000 milk cows in the 
United States, distributed over 4,750,000 
farms of three or more acres, and 1,000,000 
more owned in towns and cities and on 
small country places, making about 17,000,- 
000 in all. 
cows is consumed as milk and cream, 
either fresh or condensed; that of 11,000,000 
is made into butter, and that of 1,000,000 
into cheese. The average yearly consump- 
tion of dairying products per person is 25 
gallons of milk, 20 pounds of butter and 
3 pounds of cheese. 
There are about 11,000 creameries and 
cheese factories in the United States. 
Nearly all of the cheese is made in facto- 
ries. Only about one-fourth of the butter 
is factory or creamery made, the other 
three-fourths being farm and home pro- 
duced. The annual consumption as milk 
and cream is 1,750,000 gallons. The pro- 
duction of butter is 1,500,000,000 pounds, 
and of cheese 300,000,000 pounds. 


THE GREAT HOLSTEIN COW. 





The Holstein cattle breeders are very 
much exercised over what they claim to 
be the greatest butter cow in the world; 
the test for this cow, ‘‘Aaltje Posch,”’ is 
held by the Ontario Agricultural College, 
which made the phenomenal record of 
nearly 4% pounds of butter per day, or 29.6 
pounds per week. She was milked three 
times per day, at 5:30 a. m., 1:30 p. m. and 
9:30 p. m. The first two milkings weighed 
49 pounds and 6 ounces, and it was 4.5 fat; 
the next three milkings 74 pounds 2 
ounces, testing 4.8 fat, and the last milk- 
ing 23 pounds 6 ounces, testing 3.3 fat, 
making a total of 6.78 pounds of butter 
fat in forty-eight hours. The average cow 
on the ordinary farm is said to produce 
about four pounds of butter a week, so 
that if this test be true, this cow pro- 
duces as much as seven ordinary cows.— 
Nebraska Dairyman. 
Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Denton, Texas, March 15th, 1900. 

I have used and sold many hundred gal- 
lons of ‘‘Shoo-Fly”’ the past six years; the 
demand in increasing; freight me via Mal- 
lory S. S. Line 30 gallons “‘Shoo-Fly.”’ 

T. E. PONDER. 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD is 
sold by over 20,000 dealers on a spot cash 
guarantee that it will quickly rid hogs of 
worms, tone up and strengthen the entire 
system, purify the blood and prevent hog 
cholera. Every practical feeder knows 
that worms are very detrimental to pigs, 
shoats or hogs, and that a remedy that 
can be used which will not have any 
harmful effect on the system is greatly 
needed. International Stock Food meets 
these requirements and can be fed with 
perfect safety. The $3,000 stock book, ad- 
vertised on page 7, is filled with valuable 
information in regard to horses, cattle, 
sheep, swine and poultry. This book is 
mailed free to all persons answering four 
questions, as shown in the advertise- 
ment. A large number of half-tene cuts 
of prize stock are shown in the book. It 
is worth any breeder taking special pains 
to secure it. It shows what has been done 
and what can be done in the production of 
live stock; how to grow it cheaply, rapid- 
ly and successfully. See advertisement of 
the “International” on page 7 and write 
them with the answers asked for. 


The Jack of All Trades, made by Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., is useful in one thou- 
, Sand and one ways. See adv. page 2. 








The product of 5,000,000 of these | 


| the same for each lot. 





The New Haven (Conn.) “‘Leader” prints 
the following account of the lecture of 
Prof. W. O. Atwater of the Storr’s agcicul- 
tural experiment station on milk as food: 

Prof: Atwater was among the first to 
establish the fact that cases of insanity 
could be helped to a great extent by prop- 
erly dieting the person afflicted. He has 
applied his methods in the retreat at Mid- 
dietown and while at work in the insane 
retreats in the state of New York, he 
saved the state $5,000 in expense in one 
year and cured several cases of insanity. 
The agricultural departments of the gov- 
ernments of Germany and Austria have 
arranged with him to tutor representa- 
tives from their respective departments 
and two from each country are now on 
their way here to study under his direc- 
tion this winter. 

Prof. Atwater’s discourse treated of the 
nutritive value of milk and suggested 
ways in which it may be combined with 
other food materials to make well bal- 
anced, economical dieteries. A quart of 
milk, he said, contains about the same 
amount of nutriment as three-quarters of 
a pound of beef, namely, about four 
ounces. Six ounces of bread would like- 
wise supply not far from four ounces of 
nutritive substances. About one-eighth 
of the whole weight of milk, two-thirds of 
the beef and two-thirds of the bread con- 
sists of actually nutritive ingredients. The 
other seven-eighths of the milk and one- 
third of the bread is water, while the 
two-thirds of the meat which is not act- 
ually nutriment is mainly water, but con- 
sists in part of bone. But while the quart, 
or two pounds of milk, the 12 ounces of 
beef and the 6 ounces of bread all supply 
like amounts of nutriment the nutritive 
values are not exactly the same and would 
not be equally useful for food. 

Either the milk or bread eaten alone 
would make a better balanced food for 
man than the meat, because it contains 
the different kinds of nutritive ingredi- 
ents, in proportion more nearly adapted to 
supply the wants of the body than is the 
case with the nutrients of the meat. 

Milk, the professor said, contains all of 
the ingredients needed for nourishment, 
It furnishes the materials which build up 
the body and keep it in repair, and also 
those which supply it with fuel to keep it 
warm and to furnish the animal machine 
with the power needed to do its work. 


COST OF MILK. 





It is important to knuw the cost of pro- 
duction, and if weighing milk will induce 
us to compute the cost let those of us who 
do not know begin weighing at once, says 
8. W. Marble in ‘Practical Dairyman.” 
Mr. Carnegie, the great steel manufac- 
turer, it is said paid $40,000 a year to keep 
records of the cost of production of his 
steel. It is stated that every wheelbarrow 
of material that went into the furnaces 
was weighed and recorded. It was the 
special work of a bookkeeper to keep 
those records, and every time they turned 
out an order for steel, whether for a 
bridge or for a ship, or whatever it was, 
it was figured out down to the very last 
detail. He knew the cost of every piece of 
steel that was turned out. Now, if he 
could do it at an expense of $40,000 on his 
business, the farmer, with twenty cows, 
says Prof. Henry, could afford to spend 
five days’ work a year on his business, be- 
cause the percentage of difference would 
be a great deal less on the five-day invest- 
ment, which is all that is needed, than to 
Mr. Carnegie, on his $40,000. 


THE CALF MUST BE SECONDARY. 


The greatest drawback to Kansas dairy- 
ing at the present time, says the “Dairy 
Age,” is the trouble farmers have in 
feeding skim milk to calves. Farmers 
are hard set on rearing a fine calf, and if 
it cannot be done at a less cost than al- 
lowing it to suck the cow for six months 
it has the privilege. At all hazards a fine 
calf must be produced, no matter what 
the cost. In the older dairy districts of 
the state the secret has been learned— 
in older dairy states the idea of the calf 
being allowed to suck is a matter the 
farmer has dropped as antiquated—not 
up-to-date, unprogressive. The skim milk 
calf is an economic necessity. Farmers in 
the new dairy sections must set their 
heads to learn how to produce him. The 
time is coming when no man can afford to 
keep a cow one year and get nothing from 
her but a $25 calf. 

(And this is what our Missouri farmers 
are finding out.—Ed. R. W.) 


REGULAR FEEDING. 





The Oregon Experiment Station made a 
valuable test of the importance of regular 
hours for feeding and milking the cows. 
They took six cows and divided them into 
two lots as near alike in condition as to 
age and length of time in milk as they 
could. One lot was fed and milked regu- 
larly at 5:30 a. m. and 2:30 p. m., while 
the other lot was fed and milked at hours 
ranging from 5 to 7 a. m., and from 4 to 
6 p. m., which last is a too common prac- 
tice among farmers. This was kept up 
for three weeks, the amount of feed being 
As a result those 
fed and milked regularly increased their 
milk production 5.9 per cent, while the 
other lot shrank 4.4 per cent. This differ- 
ence of about ten per cent in three weeks 
emphasizes what we have said so often. 
Feed and milk regularly, Sunday as well 
as other days. 


MONEY AND HAY TOOLS. 





There is probably no single operation 
or branch of labor on the farm that de- 
pends for success so entirely upon the 
quality of the tools or implements used as 
the making of hay. This is true for sev- 
eral reasons. In the first place the haying 
season comes but once a year, and the old 
saying of “Make hay while the sun 
shines,’’ presumes that the labor will be 





forced with all possible speed. Then, too, 
economy in the putting up of a hay crop 
depends very largely upon having ready 
at hand the very best procurable appli- 
ances, such as hay forks, rakes, stackers, 


rope, tracks, pulleys, slings, etc. The 
provision of these practical necessities 
often insures the rushing into barns or in- | 


to stacks of a hay crop and thus saving ' 


it in catchy, rainy seasons, when the en- 
tire crop would otherwise be lost. In the 





same sense a trivial breakage of some 
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Read ''The Corn Belt,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in pos 
year's subscription to 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 
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small part may result in the stopping of 
the entire haying operations and result in 
loss. The plan is to carry extra parts 
constantly on hand or to know where you 
can get just what you want at a moment's 
notice. 

The O. L. Chase Mercantile Company of 





Kansas City, Mo., carry constantly in 
stock a most complete and extended line 
of hay tools and repairs for the same. N° 
one needs to be told that the railroad fa- 
cilities of Kansas City enables them t? 
supply new machines or repairs at the 
earliest possible moment. The little cut 
shown herewith conveys a very good idea 
of one of their most popular stacking out- 
fits. This is but one of numerous others 


| whiten they handle. In fact their line em- 


braces everything that has in any way ‘° 
do with the caring for of hay. We might 
just mention here also that their general 
catalog of 170 large pages and thousands 
of illustrations is filled with about every- 
, thing that anyone could wish for either 
on the farm or in the house. Send for 4 
copy at once. You may not need anything 
which it contains just now, but it may 
save you both time and money in the nea? 
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Horticulture 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


— 


LEAF-FOLDER ON GRAPE VINES.— 
Now is the time to watch these little 
wrigglers. Spraying after every rain will 
heck them, but to catch and kill the first 
al that come is the surest means of 
jestroy ing them. On seeing 2 teaf doubled 
up, the best plan is to mash the worm in 
the fold if you can, but in this way it is 
often missed. Open the fold and be quick 
about catching the worm, as it will wrig- 
gle out, drop to the ground and hide 

ickly 
7 a Une the plums! After all the 


spre and jarring to get ahead of the 
praying T'must admit that I have heen 


beaten. A little, purple plum from Cali- 
fornia, labeled Yosemite, but which I 
have since seen named Yosete, and which 
is perhaps the proper name, produced a 
half crate of nice, well-flavored fruit; all 
gone by July 1. 

Just now a beautiful, yellow one is 
ripening that pleases me greatly. It is 
bout the size of the wild-goose, perfectly 
round, golden yellow, a free-stone and ex- 

lent in quality. Can any one tell me 
the name of it? I don’t know it. This one 
is also from California. The tree is a 
compact grower, upright, with small dark 


curculio, 


foliage. 

The Red June was loaded and at one 
time 1 thought it was just going to be 
fine. But now, when it is ripening, nearly 
all the plums are rotting. It is fair in size, 
handsome, but of rather poor flavor. 

The Abundance, Ogon, Saratoga, Lin- 
coln, De Soto, Hawkeye, German Prune, 
Imperial Gage, Hale and Gold are all 
dropping prematurely. All this failure is 
to be attributed to my not continuing 
catching the cureulios. The Burbank tree 
in my house yard is loaded with clean 
fruit. These plums are getting larger than 
I ever had them before. 

Now we come to the only plum that ts 
proof against the Turk—the Golden Beau- 
ty. All these trees are loaded with sound 
fruit. I will take off at least three-fourths 
of these plums. This variety comes in late 
and while small is too hard for the cur- 
culio to puncture. Even if it is not of ex- 
tra quality, it is at least a plum. I may 
have ten bushels of this one. 

RASPBERRIES.—As this fruit is about 
winding up we can give an Account of it. 
The Centennial is a little the earliest of 
the black caps. It is a large, glossy black, 
good in quality, productive and hardy. 
The Hopkins is nearly as early, and is a 
standard variety. Lovett’s 1,000 berry is a 
good one. A seedling of my own is about 
equal to the average. The Evans is al 
good one, as is also the Nebraska. The 
Kansas is first rate, but none will compare 
with the Cumberland. 

RED VARIETIES.—The Miller’s Early 
Red sustains its reputation. The Turner, 
as always, first rate. The Loudon, to my 
notion, is at the head of the red raspber- 
ries, although not equal to the Turner in 
flavor. The Shaffer is large and fine, but 
not quite hardy and rather acid for some 
tastes. The Cuthbert is not much of a 
success with me. A red one from Nebras- 
ka is well enough, but doesn’t bear suf- 
ficient fruit. The Cardinal, a new one 
from Kansas, is a strong grower, pro- 
ductive, large and good in flavor. It is of 
the Shaffer type, but a firmer berry. It 
is an improvement on the Shaffer. 

BURTON’S EARLY BLACKBERRY.— 
As this berry is now past, when others 
are only coming In, it may be mentioned 
along with the raspberries. At one time I 
sorely tempted to root the whole 
thing out, as it seemed the flowers were 
abortive. But to my surprise it gave a 
good crop. The berries are not large, but 
good, and coming in so early it is a varie- 
ty well worth having. This experience 
shows that we should not condemn a 
thing too soon. 

In giving an account of these fruits, I 
may save some trouble to the readers by 
telling that I have no trees of any of 
these varieties to dispose of, but scions for 
budding and grafting can be furnished to 
those desiring them. My intention is to 


was 


crop will be late. 


THE APPLE RUST 


Caused by Red Cedars. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The melon 
Berries are plentiful. 
Peaches are doing well so far. What 
grapes there are on the vines are doing 
well, but a great many vines were cut off 
last spring. They were damaged by the 
cold snap. One of our neighbors calculates 
on 500 gallons of wine. The variety mostly 
srown is the Ives’ Seedling, though there 
are many other kinds that do well. 

The apple crop will be short, but there 
is some splendid fruit on the trees. The 
old Ben Davis is still in the lead for win- 
ter apples. 

Will the RURAL WORLD please tell us 
what caused the leaves of our apple trees 
to begin to show red specks? Young trees 
continue to grow, but the old trees seem 
to be dying. We can’t see any cause for 
it. Do you think the trouble is from the 
red cedars? This idea has been advanced. 
Tell us what those red bunches on the 
cedars are? Are they fungi that go as 
they come? We have some very fine ce- 
dars that we prize very highly. 

Polk Co., Ark. J. L. GARLAND. 
Unquestionably the rust on the apple 
leaves is due to the presence of the cedar 
trees. Prof. Clarence M. Weed, in his 
book, ‘‘Fungi and Fungicides,” Says: “A 
peculiarity of many parasitic fungi is that 
the complete cycle of their existence is not 
passed upon a single host-plant, but that, 
instead, one phase of deve1opment occurs 
upon one plant, while another quite differ- 
ent stage of existence is passed on an en- 
tirely different host. A striking illustra- | 
tion of this is seen in the case of rusts 
which sometimes affects appie trees, caus- 
ing the leaves to become more or less blis- 


duced by the so-called cedar apples, or ce- 
Gar balls of cedar or juniper. The pres- 
ence of the fungus causes a peculiar de- 
velopment of the cedar leaves. The af- 
fected branch not only has the ‘apples’ 
developed, but the leaves are entirely 
changed in shape. Reproductive spores 
are produced from these ‘apples.’ When 
one is carried to an apple leaf where con- 
ditions favorable to germination are 
present, it may develop and produce rust. 
The affected appleleaf has scrubby bunch- 
es on the under surface, the area on the 
upper surface above these becoming 
orange-yellow, or sometimes almost crim- 
son, in color. As the disease progresses 
the leaf becomes more and more distorted, 
and in case the injury affects a large pro- 
portion of the leaves serious damage to 
the tree may result. 

“The spores are produced in great num- 
bers on the orange-yellow areas of the ap- 
ple leaf, and are blown away by the wind. 
Those which light upon red cedar, under 
favorable conditions, may develop, and by 
so doing carry the disease back to the 
original host plant. Thus there is a con- 
tinual alternation of generations of fun- 
gus. 

“The form of the fungus, which occurs 
upon apples is commonly called the Roes- 
telia form. Besides the discolored areas 
on the upper surface of the leaf, the pecu- 
liar ‘cluster cups’ of the fungus are de- 
veloped on the under surface. 

“TREATMENT.—The knowledge of the 
fact that one essential stage of the fun- 
gus is passed upon red cedar, leads to the 
suggestion that, in a given region, the in- 
jury to apples may be prevented by de- 
stroying the red cedars. It is probable 
that spraying orchards with fungicides for 
scab or other diseases will also assist in 
preventing the rust.” 





THE MISSOURI FRUIT EXPERiMENT 
STATION. 





The celebration attending the laying 
of the corner stone of the main building 
of the new fruit Experiment Station at 
Mountain Grove, Mo., June 23rd was a 
grand success. The people of Mountain 
Grove, who have done lots of work and 
have been at considerable expense, 
Should feel good—should congratulate 
themselves on their achievement. Five 
thousand people were in attendance. 





bud earlier this season than usual. Plums 
and cherries the latter part of this 
month. Peaches and pears in August. I 
have recently budded some roses that are 
expected to bloom yet this season. My 
Pearl of the Garden has bloomed the sec- 
ond time, and has about 40 flowers. 


| 
i 
INJURED APPLE TREES. | 


Judge Miller: You will no doubt be so 
kind as to give me a bit of information in 
regard to apple trees that were injured in 
the winter of 1898-9. Some of the stock is 
actually rotten inside; that is 
year’s growing, while last season’s grow- 
ing is good. The roots and tops are the 
same. What would you do with these 
t Would you plant them or throw 
them away and wait till fall for good 
stock? Could you tell me what such stock 
weu'd do if planted? 

ALBERT A. SCHENK. 


rees? 


ANSWER.—If I could see your trees, I | 


‘ould give you more correct advice. As it 
is, if the trees look doubtful, they were 
better thrown away and good trees put in 
their place. I have seen young pear trees 
with the wood discolored that recovered 
and made good trees. Here peach trees 
that seem dead inside still bear good 
peaches, SAMUEL MILLER. 
Bluffton, Mo. 


TWO DESIRABLE PLUMS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I mail you to- 
day samples of two desirable Japan 
plums. Ogon is the best of the yellow va- 
rieties of this class. It resembles the apri- 
cot both in quality and appearance. It is 
large, a perfect free-stone, of good qual- 
ity and productive. I would recommend it 
for home use. 


If I could recommend any variety for 


market it would be Shiro Smomo; fruit 


large, dark red in color, with a handsome 
blue bloom; tree, hardy and very product- 
This plum is not subject to rot be- 
cause it is of a firm, dry nature, and for | 
reason also it is a most desirable of his talk was lost. 
Specimens sent were not fully 
ripe when picked, and when testing qual- 
ity allowance should be made for this. 
Plums at my home this year were saved Next a choir of forty voices rendered 
by catching and killing the curculio, and the song, ‘The Holiday,” in a manner 
destroying the rot with Bordeaux mix- 


ive, 


this 
shipper. 


ture, 


all rotted; others were all sound. 
EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
Alton, Ill, July 10. 


the first ' 


Every one enjoyed the day and the hun- 
dreds who saw the town for the first 
{time carried away with them admiration 
for the place. 
The grounds are one and a half miles 
from the city. On the arrival of the spe- 
cial excursion trains from north and 
south the march was made to the 
grounds, with Hobart’s band of Spring- 
field in the lead, followed by Knight 
Templars of Springfield in their hand- 
some uniforms. The Golden City Ma- 
sons also brought a band and the lodges 
of West Plains, Willow Springs, Cabool 


and Houston were well represented. 
The Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias, 
Court of Honor, etc., were also in line, 


making a procession a mile in length. 

The impressive ceremonies attending 
the placing of the stone in its position 
were conducted by George E. Matthews, 
District Deputy Grand Master for the 
Sist district of Missouri. The crowd 
|was so large comparatively few could 
| hear or see the speakers. 

After the stone had been successfully 
' placed the crowd broke up into parties 
'and dinner was served. There seemed to 
be plenty—in fact in this Southwest coun- 





Mr. Russell was speaking did not stop 
when one of the candidates for governor 
stepped to the front. 
not 


some had left he spoke to a crowd that |e 


Start. 


ers who are located near small cities of 


sod everywhere—prefer to buy good home- 
grown lettuce or other vegetabies, rather 


Mr. 
mind the rain. 


Dockery did 
Although 


seem to 


was still large. He stood up for Mis- | keep the fruit till ripe before eating. 
sourl, and it was appropriate that he| We shall be pleased to know what you 
should refer to the Nicaragua Canal, | think of it. The original 


which will do much for this state. 
promised not to veto any appropriation 
bill for the Station. He spoke for half 
an hour, indifferent to the shower. t 
Hon. E. F. Allen, candidate for leu- 
tenant governor on the republican tick- 
et, was the last speaker. Neither did he 
mind an Ozark rain, and his speech was | 1 
eloquent. With “Our Country” for a 
subject it could not have been otherwise. 

Hon. Joseph Flory, nominee for gov- 
ernor on the republican ticket, was on 
the program, but he and Hon. Norman J. 
Colman were both unavoidably absent.— 
The Southwest. 1 


FORCING LETTUCE UNDER GLASS. 





(A. paper by B. A. Barnes, read at the 
Chillicothe meeting of the Missouri Hor- 
ticultural Society.) 


I approach this subject with a feeling 
that IT cannot do it justice having only 
had about three years’ experience, and 
that is only time enough to get a good 
But I will give my experience and 
methods, and possibly it may induce oth- 


three thousand people or over to engage 
in this business and supply the local mar- 
ket with fresh vegetables grown at home. 
Our grocerymen here—and I presume it is 


than to send their money away for stuff 
which is stale and hardly fit to be eaten. 


to be considerably earlier than last, the 
tered with orange-yellow spots. In this Their customers will eat more and be blastophaga having commenced to issue 
disease the fungus on the apple is an al- better satisfied than if they had to eat much earlier than we expected they 
ternating form arising from spores pro- shipped stuff, even though the latter cost would. 


them less money. 
In starting, the first thing to do, if one 
cannot have a regular forcing house heat- 1 
ed with a furnace, is to procure sash and 
glass. I make my own sash. They are 
about 3x6 feet glazed with 10x12 glass. 
One can have as many of these as his 
pocket-book will allow. The frames on 
which the sash are to rest are made in a 
good many different ways. I use a double 
range hot bed with a narrow walk be- 
tween and am indebted to Prof. J. Cc. 
Whitten for the plans. I like them well, 
but it is useless for me to go into details 
about their construction. Neither is it 
necessary for me to describe the manner 
of making a hot-bed as that is well known 
© every one. But I will say that the 
more solid the manure is tramped the 
longer and steadier will be the heat. 
The soil in which the plants are to grow 
should be well pulverized; if it is sifted all 
the better. It must be made very rich and 
for growing lettuce should be rather 
heavy. Radishes will thrive in a lighter 
and more sandy soil. 
Sow the lettuce seed in rows from three 
to five inches apart across the bed, and 
after it is well up thin, so the plants will 
stand from three to flour inches apart. 
Right here let me say that one of the 
hardest lessons a gardener has to learn is 
to know how to thin young plants prop- 
erly. Plants that stand too thick in the 
row will not grow as rapidly or mature 
as quickly as though they stood the right 
distances apart. This applies to out door 
gardening also. 
About all there is to do now to secure 
a good crop of lettuce is to give good 
ventilation, cultivate thoroughly and wa- 
ter sufficiently with warm water. It is 
very important to have the water warm, 
as cold water chills the plants and they 
will not grow as rapidly as when warm 
water is used. 
It is better to have the frames as nearly 
air tight as possible, and if the sash are 
raised on bright days for ventilation, it 
is well to close them before the sun gets 
off the beds. This will keep the warm air 
in the beds and the danger of frost will 
be greatly lessened. 
In very cold weather mats of some kind 
to keep the frost off the glass are indis- 
pensable. I use old carpets, which can 
be bought very cheaply at the second- 
hand stores, These answer every purpose. 
It would be well also to have shutters of 
thin soft fine ceiling, made to fit the sash, 
or have wide boards as additional protec- 
tion, especially in hail-storms. 
VARIETIES.—I use the Grand Rapids 
forcing. This grows rapidly and looks 
well. Denver Market forcing is a good 
lettuce, but no better than Grand Rapids. 
St. Louis Butter is a good, smooth lettuce, 
but it does not suit our market, which 
calls for a curly lettuce. 
As to the money to be made; I will 
simply give the figures for this year and 
you can draw your own conclusions. 
From 54 3x6-foot sashes I marketed $162 
worth of lettuce at l5c per Ib. This is 
$3 per sash. Of course it takes work and 
there is some exposure to the cold and 
storms of February and March. But the 
work comes at a time when the gardener 
is not very busy and I know of nothing 
that will pay better for the amount of 
time and labor expended and money in- 
vested than growing lettuce and other 
vegetables under glass. 
What I have written may sound silly to 
the old veterans in the business and I 
want them to pick this paper to pieces 
and criticize it thoroughly for I am in 





try there is never a failure to have 
enough to eat. Many a visitor who came 
on a special train was entertained by 


citizens who had brought in heaping bas- 
kets. 

The speaking began at about 2 p. m., 
after generous selections had been ren- 
dered by the two bands. 

Mayor Joel F. Short made the address 
of welcome. Of course it was a warm 
welcome. His account of 
Grove’s work and plans was particularly 
good. 


lauded schools and the press. 


Hon. Walter Jones—‘Cyclone” Jones, 


| of the house who introduced the 


lant work. 


that was a credit to Mountain Grove. 


W. P. Sullivan, who was also a mem- 
One well loaded tree in an orchard of 50 ber of the house that passed the bill, be- 
trees was not sprayed; plums on this tree ing present, was called to the front. 


{made an excellent impression. 


| Hon. B. F. Russell gave the longest ad- 
It was good, all of it, but too long 


' dress. 


The specimens were duly received, and for such a day. 


so much better in taste than were the , Hon. A. M. Dockery, well known as one 
Willard plums mentioned in last week’s of the Missouri Congressmen, 


issue that we are much inclined to modify have been the principal speaker, but un- 
fortunately the rain that came on while 


our opinion as to the Japan plums. 


Mountain 


Prof. W. H. Lynch also opened 
Mountain Grove's hospitable doors and 


as he is sometimes called—the member 
bill 
creating the Station, was next presented. 
He is, in truth, an orator and not a word 
It is as true of this 
enterprise as of every other important 
one—success came from arduous and vigi- 
Mr. Jones is a born humorist. 


He 


was to 


the business to learn, and if I am on the 
methods are wrong I want them correct- 
| wrong track I want to be righted; if my 
| the business to learn, and if I am on the 
| ed. 


by mail to-day a sample of the Eagle, our 


He |its twenty-eighth successive 
ripe fruit can be gathered (uring the sum- 
mer from it six to nine 


ripe. Though small, the 1 


Grower,” under date of June 13, Mr. Geo. 
C. Roeding, who has been the chief agent 


writes: 


with the blastophaga, or 
glad to report that the caprification of the 
Smyrna figs is now going on. 


tomological Division at Washington, was 
busily 
men in distributing capri 
na fig trees. 
tributed yesterday, an av: 
twelve capri figs being placed 
Smyrna fig tree. The capri figs are strung 
on strings of raffia, one fig at each end. 
These strings or coronets 
ferred to the Smyrna fig trees. 
mate that there will be about 12,000 capri 
fig fruits to distribute. 
of the figs will go on for the next ten or 
twelve days. 


quite safe in saying that I 


figs this year.” 


importance of 
longer any doubt that 
based 
manded by 
insects and fungi, says L. H. Bailey, of 
the Cornell Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 
year, and it did no good 
next year?” 
this year and it does no good; but he in- 
sures it again next year 


A NEW TEXAS PLUM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We send you 


verbearing and neverfailing plum. Please 


crop, and 
weeks. Yours 
ruly, BAKER BROS. 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

On arrival a few of the specimens were 
vor was excel- 
ent. c 


FIG CAPRIFICATION. 





In a letter to the “California Fruit 


m the fig caprification in California, 


“Regarding the progress being made 
ig wasp, I am 


“Yesterday, Mr. Schwarz, of the En- 


engaged with several of my 
gs in the Smyr- 
figs were dis- 
rage of ten to 
in each 


About 1,00) 


ire then trans- 
We esti- 


The transferring 


The season this year seems 


same horticultural clique. 
best book of its time (1856), with the single 
exception of Downing. I'll 
more about this, too, when I get started 

A FAMOUS PREACHER-HORTICUL- 


ing from this period. 
for help are made to the “Rev. H. W. | 
Beecher of Indianapolis” in the preface 
to Downing’s first edition, and one sees 
the same 


pounds of cedar twigs into a ten gallon 
kettle. 


water in which I had dissolved one-quar- | 


bugs have disappeared 
benefit of your readers, this solution will 
also kill lice on calves.—E. § 
Home and Farm. 


This was the 


write some 


TURIST. 


Just here, while I am talking of the 


tree now has on | lively Westerners of forty years ago, I 
cannot omit mention of one who 
subsequently more famous as a preacher 
than as a fruit grower. 
Ward Beecher. 
to some folks to hear that Henry Ward 
Beecher was a horticulturist at all. 
he was, and I have on my shelves a book 


was 


This was Henry 
I fancy it will be news 


Yet 


of his full of lots of good things and dat- 
Acknowledgments | 


name repeatedly quoted in| 


many of the horticulturm articles of that 
time. For several years he edited ably an 
agricultural and horticultural column in 
the 


while building up a 
preacher in Indianapolis.—The Bookman, 
in American Gardening. 


“Western Farmer and Gardener,’ 


reputation as a 


Ct atte 
DEATH TO POTATO BUGS. | 





I will tell how I got rid of them. | 
I put one pound of trash tobacco and four | 


Then I poured the kettle full of | 


ter pound of lye soap. I let boil twenty | 
minutes. When cool, I took an old broom 
and sprinkled it on. I have done this 
every other day for ten days, and the 


I will say, for the 


In a letter from Mr. Spradley to “Home | — 
and Farm” he asks how to get rid of pota- | 
to bugs. 
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POTASH 





used to stiffen 


reduced. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


Plenty of Potash must be 


prevent lodging, and produce 
lump, full-weight grain— 
heat,R-ye or Barley. 
fertilizer is lacking in Potash 
the crop will 


Send for free, illustrated books telling all about the use of fertilizers and Potash. 


the stalk, to 


If the 


be greatly 


93 Nassau St., New York 



























OUR ADVANCE AGEN Sil 00 
Double Board Hardened Stee! Plow, hard as glass al! over, . 
an The best piow on earthatanyprice. 14 in. $10.00 









A We have 


ith Plow 
$1.75 extra. 
When writiag mention RURAL WORLD. 


scour or money refund 
f Bi 


other 16 inch plows for %.%. Guaranteed to 
. Send for Big free Catalogue 
les at Old Prices: Stee! Range $24; Disc 
18; Sualky and Gang Plows 000 other 
ll Bai « Write now and get ready 
for fall work. 


HAPGOOD PLOWCO., + 680x820, Alton, lil. 


The only Plow Factory in the US. selling direct w the farmer 
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“Everything points to success and I feel 
will have at 
east eight or ten tons of dried Smyrna 


SPRAYING 





Each succeeding year emphasizes 
spraying 


the 

There is no 
the operation is 
principles and is de- 
the increasing incursions of 


on rational 


Yet a man says, “I sprayed this 
Shall I spray 
A man may insure his barn 


My neighbor 
put in a tile drain last spring, but it did 
no good this year; I do not believe that 
he will dig it up. My neighbor believes 
in tilling to save moisture; yet two years 
ago he had too much moisture, but I no- 
tice that he did not abandon tillage last 
year. The wise man takes precautions. 
Farmers, like any other business, 
should be ruled by fdeals. The good 
farmer sets a mark ahd tries to attain 
to it. He knows that ‘the mark ts right 
and the effort is right, even though in- 
cidental results now and then seem to 
contradict. The experiences of a single 
season do not prove @r disprove things 
which are true. We know that sprays 
kill insects and checks the spread of 
fungi; and we know that the insects and 
fungi are with us. Lay out a course of 
action to accomplish a desired result; 
modify your practices as the case re- 
quires, but stick to the action. 





SINGEING ROOT AND BRANCH. 





A correspondent to the “Country Gen- 
tleman’”’ in a recent issue gives some in- 
teresting reminiscences of horticultural 
practice in China. He says: 
“T think I can tell something more won- 
derful than Mr. Stringfellow’s ‘new hor- 
ticulture’ and the Egyptian closely-cut 
roots and branches. Have any of your 
readers ever seen the roots of trees 
scorched or singed, and then successfully 
planted? When living in China, years 
ago, I several times unsuccessfully planted 


out the Chinese olive (which is not an 
olive). I then bought two trees, which 
the seller agreed to set out and warrant 
to live. The trees were brought, some 6 
or 7 feet high, with fair roots, but no 


better than those of the trees I had pre- 
viously planted. The roots were parsnip- 


shaped tap-roots, with only small root- 
lets branching from them. I think the 
cut roots exuded a milky juice. The 


holes were dug, and then the man said 
he must have some rice straw. A good 
armful was brought and set on fire. The 
planter then held the roots in the flame, 
turning the trees just as a cook singes a 
chicken, only holding them in the fire a 


little longer. The small rootlets were 
singed, and the main roots somewhat 
blackened. The trees were then properly 


planted, and both started to grow. I 
think one was pulled up, or broken down, 
being probably too near a grave to suit 
the friends of the dead person. The other 
lived and flourished. The only reason 
that the planter could give for this 
strange treatment of the roots was that 
the olive was a tree delighting in heat. 


A HORTICULTURAL CENTER. 





Forty years ago there were two horti- 


cultural storm centers in America. One 
was at Newburgh, N. Y., the scene of 
the Downings’ labors; the other was at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, where Dr. John A. 


Warder was the most conspicuous figure 
in a very energetic and marvelously use- 





PLANT INOCULATION SCHEME is 
being pushed forward once more. We are 
in receipt of a circular letter in which a 
proposal is benevolently put forward, the 
offer being to send free samples of the 
preparation which is in powder form, a 
perfect insecticide, and also a plant food. 
Common sense and acquaintance with the 
physiology of plants will make one pause 
before believing, even tentatively, that 
the insertion of a powder through an in- 
cision in the bark would make the tissues 
poisonous to all the insect host and render 
the plants immune. Though such things 
may be possible, the probability is so 
widely removed from the possibility as to 
make it practically absurd. We advise 
our readers to go slow—very slow!—Amer- 
ican Gardening. 

The RURAL WORLD also received a 
copy of the circular letter referred to and 
it advises readers to go slow. If it be 
possible to make plants poisonous to in- 
sects by inoculation, what would be the 
result to those forms of insect life on 
which many plants are dependent for 
pollination? True insecticides do not 





discriminate between friends and ene-. 


mies, and this is one of their limitations, 
but are less objectionable in this respect, 
it would seem, than would be an effective 
inoculation scheme. 





ful coterie of horticulturists. In that day, 
| before the work of horticulture had be- 
come organized as it now Is, these emi- 
nent men, with their co-laborers, did 
more public service than we can now well 
understand. The Cincinnati horticultur- 
ists were a powerful company for many 
years; and Cincinnati is still one of the 
best places in America to buy old horti- 
cultural books. 
WESTERN FRUIT BOOKS. 
The Cincinnati horticultural circle pro- 
duced several useful fruit books. The 
most noted, of course, is “Dr. Warder’s 
American Pomology,” which, however, 
treats only of apples. This was published 


before this “Hooper's Western Fruit 
Book” had been published in Cincinnati. 
The author was E. J. Hooper, member of 
the Cincinnati Horticultural Society and 


and Gardener.” 
Dr. Warder. It is a most engaging, mus- 
ty old volume, and some day I shall write 
something more about it. Just a year in 
advance of Hooper's book, another, enti- 
tled “Elliot's Fruit Book,” was published 
through a New York firm. The author 
was F. R. Elliot, of Cleveland, Ohio, a 
man of the same time and environment 
as Warder and Cooper, if not of the very 


by a New York Company in 1867. Ten years 


formerly editor of the ‘““Western Farmer 
This book is dedicated to | co. 





BEES REQUIRE WATER. 
Almost as soon as bees begin flying in 
springtime they will search for water. 
It is absolutely necessary that they have 
it when rearing brood, says the “Farm, 
Field and Fireside.’ In 
for the young bees they use water and 
honey, and if they are not gathering 
nectar from the flowers, but are drawing 
on the honey in 


the hive, they must 
have water to dilute it in preparation 
for food for their young. When bees 
are gathering honey from flowers, the 


nectar as they gather it contains a large 
per cent of water. 

Bees should always be supplied with a 
convenient watering place, and this 
should be as near the apiary as possible. 
Watering troughs for stock or large 
tanks of water are not good places for | 
them to get water, as numbers of them 
are drowned. A salt barrel or any bar- 
rel of light material filled with water, 
the water constantly and slowly soaking 
to the outside, makes an ideal watering 
place for bees, but no opening should be 
left to admit of them getting inside of 
the barrel. 





WHAT FRUITS ARE MOST VISITED 
BY BEES. 


In a recent issue of “Gleanings in Bee 
Cuiture,"’ F,. Greiner discusses the rela- 
tive value of different fruits as honey- 
producers. The apricot is the earliest 
bloomer and the bees work upon its blos- 
soms to some extent. Plums yield con- 
siderable honey and when in bloom the 
bees fairly roar in the trees if the weath- 
er is suitable. Cherries, pears and peach- 
es all supply some honey, but the apple 
is perhaps of the most importance to the 
bee-keeper. The apple trees are the most 
numerous and the weather is more gen- 
erally favorable for bees than when other 
tree fruits are in bloom. 

Prof. Lazenby notes that the red rasp- 
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smoker. Then fill it up with such fuel 
as you have and give it a few whiffs 
with the bellows until it gives a good 
volume of smoke. When not in use set 


the smoker with nozzle upward. It will 











berry blossoms are visited more often 
than any other fruit blossoms. He grades 
the common fruit plants on scale of ten, 
showing the proportion of flowers visit- 
ed by bees, as follows: Red raspberries, 
9.5; blackberry, 9; 


plum, 9; 
black raspberry, 8; apple, 6; 
4.5; peach, 3.5; pear, 3; 


cherry, 8.5; 
gooseberry, 


currant, 2; straw- 


berry, 1. 

There has been some complaint of 
lack of nectar in the white clover and 
other blossoms in western Oregon this 


season, 


FOR CHILDREN. 





WHOLESOME 





A few words about honey and why it 


should be on every table at least twice 
each day, especially where there are chil- 
dren, says the “Rural Kansan.” They 
have a craving for sweets, and there is 


none better than honey. Physicians say 
that much of the kidney diseases and dis- 
eases of the stomach and intestines come 
from the sugar that Is eaten, the difficulty 
being that the cane sugar must be 
changed after it is eaten. But honey does 
not need the same change. Hence it Is 
more wholesome, so give the children 
bread and honey. Unless wrongly trained 
they do not care for butter with it. Honey 
is much cheaper than butter, and better. 

Some claim that honey is a luxury, but 
it should not be. It should be a staple 
article. Any article of food that is raised 
on the farm should be classed as a staple 
article. It would be putting it very mild- 
ly to say that there are tons of honey go- 
ing to waste every year in Nemaha Coun- 
ty, Kansas, for the want of bees to gather 
it. So there is no reason why the farmer 
should not keep a few stands of bees so 
that he could have all the honey his fam- 
ily could consume, and have some to sell 
to help pay expenses. 





HOW TO USE A BEE-SMOKER. 





In the proper use of a smoker the first 
requisite is to have a good one. The 
second item is to have good fuel prop- 
erly prepared. When I say to have a 
good smoker I mean any of the standard 
hot blast smokers. A number of differ- 
ent makes are on the market and are 
sold by all dealers in beekeeper sup- 
plies. I have used several different 
ones and found them all good. A cold 
blast smoker I would not have as a gift. 
While they are cheaper in price they are 
not near as effective as a hot blast. As 
to the fuel use almost anything conven- 
fent that will burn freely and be sure to 
have it well dried. But don’t use tobac- 
Leave that for intelligent (7) man to 
smoke or chew. I prefer planer shav- 
ings, rotten elmwood or cotton rags. For 
starting the smoke I find nothing better 
than cotton or linen rags soaked in a 
strong solution of saltpeter and then 
dried. 

Having smoker and fuel ready, light a 
small quantity of the saltpeter rags and 
drop them in the fire chamber of the 











not go out so readily. As now made, about 
all smokers have the nozzle over the large 
end of the bellows. In using, keep the 
bellows toward you with your thumb on 
the back and fingers on the front of the 
bellows. Go to the colony you wish to | 
examine or work at; give them a few 
puffs of smoke at the entrance of the 
hive, also a few raps or knocks on the 
side of the hive. This will drive the out- | 
side bees in and set the whole colony to 
roaring and filling themselves with honey | 
and they will not be so apt to sting. Af- 
ter the smoke at the entrance wait a few | 
minutes until the bees have well filled 
up, then raise the cover of the hive suf- | 
ficient to blow a little smoke under it | 
which will drive the bees down. Now re- 
move the cover entirely; use sufficient | 
smoke to drive the bees well out of your 
way, then set your smoker nozzle upward | 
in convenient reach and. proceed with 
whatever work you intend to do and | 
work as rapidly as you can without kill- | 
ing bees or giving unnecessary jarring. | 
When the bees come in your way drive 
them back with smoke, but at no time 
smoke them more than is absolutely nec- 
essary, and use nothing that will make 
a pungent or sickening smoke. The edi- 
tor of “Gleanings in Bee Culture” says: 
“A reasonable amount of smoke will 
drive bees, and why should we make the 
smoke so pungent as to be 
cruelty to animals? The moderate use 
of a whip for a horse is not punishment, 


| 
} 


but to assist in driving. The moderate 
use of smoke is not to cause the bees 
blinding pain, but to gently induce them 


o get out of the way or to quiet them 
if they show fight.”—A. H. Snowzerger in 
an exchange. 





BEE NOTES. 





Bees when frightened by smoke will im- 
mediately gorge themselves with honey 
and lose all inclination to sting. 

The most vicious colony of hybrids may 
be controlled by using a little tobacco in 
the smoker. 

The prosperity of a colony depends on 
the fertility of the queen. If weak colo- 
nies have not become populous in one sea- 
son, kill the queen and give them another. 

Toads, skunks and mice are great ene- 
mies to bees; see that they do not have 
access to the aplary. 

Increasing or dividing should be done as 
early as possible, but not until stores are 
coming in abundantly. 

Drones are just as essential as any other 
bee, but too many are a nuisance. This 
may be controlled by cutting out drone 
comb and substituting worker comb or 
foundation. 

Drones may be prohibited in objection- 
able colonies, by dividing early in the 
spring. 
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pac tin loading tall 
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BUTTER, EGGS, WOOL 
|and GENERAL PRODUCE wanted on con- 
| signment. Hudson Bros. Com. Co. 

212 N. 2nd 8t, St. Louis. 
Refer to any Banker or Rural World. 
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FRUIT EVARORATOR 


| poy, 1 --)-) 
Tur BLY MY Eu LON Wokke Co. Classes O. 








| SOUVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 


We have just received from the Union 
Pacific Railroad a beautiful publication 
containing forty colored views of scenery 
between the Missouri River and Califor- 
nia. This is ene of the most artistic pub- 
lications ever issued by any railroad 
company. The same will be mailed free 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for post- 
age, on application to J. F. Agiar, Gen- 
eral Agent, St. Louis Mo. It is well worth 
the money; send for it. 








WE CAN’T DO IT 


witheut your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turm the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is being done by honest state- 
ments as to real advantages of this re- 
gion and at great expense. Will you help 
us in this work by furnishing list of per- 
sons to whem it might be well to send 
sultable printed matter? Address Bryan 
Snyder. G. P. A., Frisco Line, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
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Live Stock. 








Aug. 10.—Ed. Burroughs, El 
Poland-Chinas. 

Aug. 2L.—H. O. Minnis, Edenburg, Il. P 
land-Chinas. 

Bept. 4.—L. M. Monsees’ Sons, Smithtor 
Mo. Mules, cattle and Poland-Chinas 

Sep. 2.—W. R. Loveless, Bellfiower, ll! 
Poland-Chinas. 
t. 3.—A. M. Caldwell, 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 4.—W. 
land-Chinas. 

Oct. 4—Martin Flynn, 
Moines, Ia. 

Oct. 5.—E. S. Donahey, Shorthorns 
ton, Ia. 

Oct. 9.—Sensintaffer Bros., Br 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 10.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, 
Il. Herefords. 

Oct. 11.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, 
Til. Horses. 

Oct. 13.—Bolin & Aaron, Ki 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 16.—W. B 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 16—J. K. Alexander, 
Shorthorns. 

Oct. 17.—T. B. Hart, 
land-Chinas. 


New Holland, I)! 
Shorthorns, Des 
New- 
kfield, M 

Moweaqua, 
Moweaqua, 
kapoo, Kan 
Crooks, Eight-Mile, M« 
Edenburg, Il. 
Edenburg, Ill. Po- 


Shorthorns, 


Oct. 17.—Arthur H. Jones, 
Delaware, O. 

Oct. 17.—Chas. Ott, Shorthorns, Hedrick, 
a 18.—H. O. Minnis, Edenburg, Til. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 31.—E. E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo. 


Poland-Chinas. 
Nov. i4.—Hector Cowan, Jr., Paullina, la. 


Shorthorns. 

Nov. 15.—S. M. Winslow, Oskaloosa, Mo., 
J. S. Goodrich, Goodrich, Kan., and Paul 
Byrd, Chillicothe, Mo. Galloways. Sale 


at Kansas City. 


Nov. 15.—S. P. Emmons, Littrell and oth- 
ers, Mexico, Mo. Shorthorns. 
Nov. 22 and 2%.—Logan Chappell, Mt. 


ard, Mo. Walter Waddell and Thos. 
ion Lexington, Mo. C. B. Smith, 
and N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Here- 
fords. Sale at Kansas City, Mo. 

Dec. 6-7.—American Galloway Breeders’ 
Association. Galloways. Sale at Chi- 
cago. 

Dec. 11 and 12.—K. B. Armour and J. A. 
Funkhouser. at Kansas City, Mo. Here- 
fords. 


Dec. 13 and 14.—H. C. Duncan and Geo. 


Bothwell, at Kansas City, Mo. Short- 
horns. 

March 5, 191.—T. J. Wornell, Mosby, Mo. 
Shorthoerns. Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 22, 2, 24 and 2%.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
Chillicothe, Mo., and others, at Kansas 
City. 





GORMAN BELT CATTLE. 


Inquiry is made of the RURAL WORLD 
where Gorman Belt cattle can be bought. 
We have no knowledge of a breed of cattle 
of that name. There is the dairy breed 
known as Dutch Belted that is quite simi- 
lar to the Holstein-Friesians, though not 
quite so large. They are highly prized as 
dairy cattle where known, but are not 
very plentiful in this country, there hav- 
ing been about 1,250 animals recorded by 
the Dutch Belted Cattle Association. The 
majority of these are in the states of 


New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania | 


and Ohio. 


CORN-AND-COB MEAL FOR STOCK. 





demon- 
the cob 
pound 


It seems to have been fully 
strated that it pays to grind 
with the corn; that pound for 
corn and cob meal is as valuable as corn 
meal alone, says ‘‘Farmers’ Review.” 
Actual feeding experiments have proven 
the above to be true. Some argue that 
it must be the “mechanical effect,’’ but 
what does it matter, as long as the re- 
sults are obtained. In the light of this 
demonstration it is evident that the farm- 
ers of the West have destroyed millions 
of tons of valuable feed, when they have 
burned the cobs or hauled them into some 
out of the way place to rot. The waste 
should no longer be permitted to go on. 
Some of the great cattle feeding compan- 
fies in the West, are not only saving all 
of the cobs on their own corn but are 
buying the cobs from farmers wherever 
they can get them. 


KANSAS CITY CATTLE SHOW. 





Shorthorns and Herefords. Over $20,000 in 
Premiums. October 16 to 26, 1900. 


The managing committees of the Ameri- 
can Shorthorn Breeders’ Association and 
the Hereford Breeders’ Association met 
in Kansas City July 12 and perfected the 
premium list for the show and sale to be 
held next October in Kansas City. The 
list of cattle entered for the Shorthorn 
sale will close August 10 and all interest- 
ed are requested to send entries to J. H. 
Pickerell before that time. The Here- 
ford list is already filled. The Hereford 
premium list will be ready for distribu- 
tion August 1 and the Shorthorn shortly 
thereafter. The sale catalogs will be 
ready for distribution about September 
1. The premiums aggregate over $20,000 
and the show now promises the greatest 
ever held in America. 


FEEDING CHARACTERISTICS. 





The characteristics in cattle that make 
the profitable feeder are naturally more 
difficult to detect in animals in stoek 
condition than when fattened, but not- 
withstanding this there are a number of 
indications that are fairly reliable, says 
the “Prairie Farmer.”” Though the young 
steers may be comparatively thin in flesh 
and temporarily lacking the thick, even 
covering of the back and ribs so essen- 
tial in the finished carcass, he must never- 
theless present that blocky frame and 
stoutness of build, accompanied by short, 
straight legs, wide back and loin, well 
sprung ribs, fullness back of shoulders 
and in flanks, prominent brisket, full neck 
vein, wide chest and well rounded barrel, 
together with a good, soft, mellow-han- 
dling skin, and fine, silky hair, giving 
what is termed the thick, mossy coat, 
without coarseness, and with it all a good, 
strong, vigorous head, clear, full eye, and 
quiet temperament. 








DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by vo applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure Deafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedies. Deafness 
is caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have 
@ rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, 
and when it is entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation 
can be taken out and this tube restored to 
its normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 

by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 





We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of ness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for rears free. 

Y&é CO., Toledo, O. 


Sold by Brepetesa » 5c. 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


Paso, Ill. 


H. Cooper, Pittsfield, Ill. Po-| 
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INGTON KNIGHT 
27729. 


GRANT 


present on this page the 
handsome Aber- 
| deen bull, Grantington 
| Knight 27729, one of the herd 
| pulls used by J. P. Vissering of 
ithe Piasa Breeding Farm at 
} Melville, Ill The engraving 
was when the bull was 

nly eight months old, at which 
> he weigheJ 850 Ibs. He has 
developed nicely until at 
two years old he weighed 1,660 
ibs. His sire is Silburn K., by 
Black Abbott, the greatest bull 


| picture of the 
Angus 


made 


| 
| sin € 


getter the breed has ever 
known. His dam is Nightin- 
gale ot Turlington 2d, by Black 
Knight, the great heifer getter. 


The price paid for Grantington 
Knight was a long one, but it 
been Mr. Visser- 
when fresh blood 
to let the price b= 


has always 
ing’s custom, 
| was needed, 


a secondary consideration, the 
first being breeding, character 
and individual merit of the an- 
imal. Mr. Vissering’s cows are 


of the most fashionable strains 
and ajl good individuals. He 
has shipped stock to nearly 
every state in the Union. He 
e ong s the confidence of his 

prother breeders and possesses 
ibe ral and practical ideas and 













broad information. 


BLOOD WILL TELL. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: How much 
more benefit the farmers of our country 
would receive if they would read more 
good farm papers and heed the teachings 
of those who have had experience along 
the different lines of stock raising. Too 
people feel that blooded stock is 
only intended for the large and money 
class of farmers, but such is not the case. 
If we are not able to buy full-blooded 
stock, do the next best thing, secure a 
good full-blooded male. One who has not 
previously tried this manner of improving 
his herd will be surprised at the improve- 
ment in the offspring from the thorough- 
bred male. 

I, like many others, have continued 
breeding and raising mixed breeds of 
hogs until my hogs had almost run out. 
Last fall I purchased the best full-blood- 
ed Chester White male that I could find in 
our section of country. I crossed this | 
boar on my a black Essex, | 
three that I purchased for full-blood Du- 


many 





sows, one 


rocs, the others being Poland-Chinas. The 
result is 35 of the best pigs that I have 
ever had on my farm. All are white. The 


best pigs with equal chances are from the 
sow, the next from the Poland- 

I cannot recommend the Duroc 
They are two and three weeks the 
oldest, and three or four weeks the 
smallest. I feel that I have been well paid 
for going a good way for a full-blooded 
male hog. 

I have for years been breeding to the 
best full-blooded draft horses our country 
‘affords. I have a full-blooded Hereford | 
bull and will try and be contented with a} 
cross until I feel able to stock up with} 
| full-blooded stock. | 

I know many farmers who are breeding 
|} and making stands with the very poorest 


Essex 
Chinas. 
eros 














kinds of grade stallions, bulls and boars, | 
|simply because the service fee is cheap, | 
jand time will prove that the offspring | 
will be of a like character. When the 


farmers all over the land are educated up 
to the point that it pays to raise full- 
blooded stock, just that soon will they re- 
ceive better prices for all such stock, save 
about one-half of their feed, have more 
docile stock, which means a great deal 
to those who have to worry with wild, 
shy, scrub stock, yet to be found in com- 
munities, where it should have been root- 
ed out years ago. 

We are living in a progressive age and 
in order to keep pace with the rest of the 
| world, farmers will have to keep up in the 
front ranks, or they will be lost in the 
dense fogs arising from the furnaces and 
factories of our cities; the owners of 
which take great pride in trying to im- 





| of alfalfa hay, 


,of each 





prove every article which they manufac- 
ture. Then, as farmers, let us come near- | 
er together in our mutual interest and | 
place signals at points of danger that we 
have found in stock raising and farming 
that those coming after us may not stum- 
ble where we fell. 

Davis Co., Ia. JOHN H. CURL. 


CRAZE FOR FAMILIES. 





“One of the most disastrous things that 
has ever happened to any breed of ani- 
mals is the craze for certain families,” says 
the “National Stockman.”’ “Not because 
these families are in themselves inferior, 
for they are usually superior; but be- 
cause it limits the operations of the breed- 
er. Where he might be improving by ju- 
dicious crossing and blending he is too 
often working in the other direction by 
inbreeding and missing opportunities to 
improve because the pedigree does not 
suit the fashion or his fancy. Of course, 
men breed cattle to sell, and the breeder 
must, to a certain extent, keep up with 
the various fashions unless he is able to 
set one of his own; but the average breed- 
er who sells useful bulls to head grade 
herds needs to look after individuality 
first, for that is what his customers are 
after. Then the stronger or more fashion- 
able the pedigree the better. The time 
will never come when fashions will cease 
in pedigrees any more than in anything 
else; but the time has arrived when the 
pedigree is not the whole thing, when an 
animal that is superior is more likely to 
be counted as bred right.”’ 


KILLING LICE ON CATTLE OR 
SWINE. 


The following formula answers well for 
this purpose, and it is not costly: Take 
% pound of soft soap or of ordinary soap 
in case soft soap cannot be obtained. Put 
this in one gallon and boil it gently until 
the soap is dissolved. Remove from the 
stove and add two gallons of coal oil. 
Then heat until the soap water and oil 
are thoroughly diffused, stirring the mix- 
ture gently in the meantime while it is 
heating. Next dilute the same by adding 
to it eight to ten times its bulk of water. 
Apply the mixture with a cloth or brush. 
If applied with a cloth the hair should be 
brushed at once thereafter to distribute 
the application all through the hair. In 
about 10 days make a second application 
as then the nits will be hatched. Stray 
lice may also have come from the bed- 
ding. The work will be more thorough if 
the bedding is well cleaned away before 
making the application or immediately 
thereafter and the floors of the stalls 
lightly sprayed with the solution, says 
the “Farmer.” But ordinarily two applica- 





tions of the mixture will suffice when the 


application is carefully and thoroughly 
made. Those who have live stock should 
save this paper or cut out and preserve 
this formula unless they have some other 
that they consider as good and as cheap. 
‘ATTLE 


Treat Bloat. 


FEEDING <¢ ON ALFALFA. 


How to 





Three years ago this fall 1 began feed- 
ing cattle here for a stock company. 
had two fields of alfalfa of about 80 acres 


each, which were covered with a full 
growth of alfalfa about one foot high, 
writes John Crane in the “Prairie Far- 


mer.’’ One field had plenty 
it while the other had none. The first of 
October they bought 200 head of two-year- 
old They wanted those steers 
pastured on the alfalfa and worked on to 
We gave all of them a good feed 
then divided them and put 
100 in one field and 100 in the other. The 
100 head which were put in the field 
having the water in it were never taken 
out until they had cleaned the field, which 
they did in a short time. They did re- 
markably well from the day they were 
put in and went onto corn feed in fine 
shape. We did not have a single case of 
bloat in this bunch. The second bunch, 
which were in the dry field, we turned 
out into a buffalo grass pasture to get 
water about the middle of the afternoon 
day and left them out until 
morning. I did not like this plan from 
the start and it resulted in quite a loss as 
the steers would not eat buffalo grass 
after being on the alfalfa a day or two, 
and would always stand at the gate 
waiting to be turned in, consequently they 
were always hungry. The first morning 
there was any dew we had 40 bloated 
out of the 100 head and we lost five out 
of the 40. I think we were very fortunate 
in not losing more, as it was my first ex- 
perience with bloat. I was close to them 
and saw the first one fall. He was dead 
when I got to him. I went according to 
instructions and waited for them to fall 
before sticking, and thereby lost the next 
four. I then concluded that when a steer 
went down he was as good as dead, so 
began to stick them on the run, as it 
were. I sometimes.had to stick one twice 
before relieving him but did not lose 
any more, Since then I never take cat- 
tle off alfalfa after once putting them on 
until I take them off for good, and I 
have never had any more bloat and cattle 
have done fine. 


steers. 


corn. 


CALVES FOR THE 
FARMER. 





BEEF SMALL 





During the summer season our minds 
revert to the tires; weary women folks of 
the farm and what can be done to make 
their work less a burden and more profit- 
able at the same time, writes a corre- 
spondent in the ‘Farmers’ Guide.”’ Their 
efforts toward buttermaking are but poor- 
ly rewarded as the best of butter only 
brings but a paltry sum. There are per- 
haps a favored few who live in a good 
community, near a good market for dairy 
goods, or who are so situated that they 
can run the business at a profit during the 
summer season. But for those better 
halves who now during the busy season 
relieve their husbands of the milk-maids’ 
duties, who are not thus favored, we be- 
lieve there is something better than the 
wielding of the churn dash. Of course 
they make some money, but it is earned 
by the sweat of the brow. The profit of 
it all does not pay for pasture consumed, 
nor interest on value of the corn. It is not 
a wise plan to do anything blindly with- 
out first figuring the profit and loss. 

The woman from whom we buy our but- 
ter earns every cent of the money she 
gets for the butter. There is one way 
wherein much labor could be saved and 
more money made. If she had not sold 
the calf away from its mother, but had 
bestowed one-half the care upon it that 
was given the butter-making, many aches 
and pains would have been spared her and 
her compensation would have been the 
same. There are but few cows that test 
12 and 15 pounds of butter per week on 
the average farm. An average would be 
probably ten pounds per week, the price 
12 cents per pound makes $1.20 value of 
butter sold. While the cow is making ten 
pounds of butter per week her calf would 
gain 25 pounds during the same length of 
time, worth 5 cents per pound, and some- 
times more, making a balance of 5 cents 
per week in favor of the calf. Does this 
really happen? Yes. Our neighbor bought 
a calf and with a foster mother is doing 
what the first owner should have done. 
Does he make money? He began with 
only the wearing apparel he wore. Now 
he has enough stock to consume all the 
grain raised on a 120-acre farm, and his 
wife has not been worried to death by 
milking cows, but with her poultry-yard 
adds materially to the family income. 

Statistics show that there is a shortage 
of 10,000,000 head of cattle and 20,000,000 
more people to feed in our country. Sure- 
ly the calf will continue to be a paying 
investment for years to come. If you only 
have two cows, give this plan a trial. Of 
course you will milk the good butter cow, 
but at least give her poorer sister an 
equal chance, as much grain, salt her reg- 
ularly and when you turn the milk cow 
into the lot let her poorer sister come 
along and suckle the calf, leaving the caif 
in the grass lot during the day, away 
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of water in| 


— 


| from its dam. Then when the calf is 


ready for market bring out your butter 
record and see where the profit comes in. 
One farmer says: ‘‘That cow is not much 
of a milk cow, but she raises a nice ca!f.”’ 
| Did you ever try letting a good cow ra'‘se 
la good calf without robbing the calf cof 
one-half its living and then see just what 
an immense calf she would raise. We 
would surely like to hear of someone who 
jhas tried this plan. We hear daily of 
those whose lives are made almost a bur 
den by the opr-site plan of churning 
After the calf is six weeks old it will begin 
to eat shelled corn and grass along with 
its mother’s milk. Any one who takes 
pride in living ean look. with pleasure on 
the glossy coat of a well-fed calf. 


IMPORTANCE OF FEEDING. 





A great deal of purity in cattle is sim- 
ply care and feed, principally generous 
feeding. Stunt an imported calf and it is 
my opinion it would in time pass for a 


scrub. I was led to this reflection by my 
own experience in cattle, says a corre- 
spondent in “Field and Farm.’ A year 


ago I bought seven yearling heifers which 
had been stunted by quarter rations. I 
had one heifer of my own raising and it 
had never known what it was to be hun- 
gry. I could have sold it several times as 
a pure bred. The seven would have taken 
quite an argument to convince any man 
that they were other than scrub cattle, 
but they were as good stock as the one 
of my own raising. 


THE STUDY OF THE BREEDS. 


By Thomas Shaw, Professor of Animal 
Husbandry, University of Minnesota. 
The foregoing are title and author of a 

book a copy of which we recently re- 

ceived from the publishers. It is a great 
work, although comparatively small in 
bulk; it is very compactly arranged, and 
in such a manner that all the salient facts 
bearing on any one of the recognized 
breeds of domestic animals are easily got 
at It includes the origin and history 
of all the breeds and also deals with their 
present distribution. It treats of the char- 
acteristics of each breed, showing relative 
size, adaptability, early maturity, feeding 
and breeding qualities, and uses in cross- 
ing and grading. It also gives relative 
milk production in cattle, and wool pro- 
| duction in sheep. It gives the recognized 
standards or scales of points where these 
exist, and where they do not, standards 
are submitted. It is a summary of con- 
densations, stated in a manner at once 
clear, concise, comprehensive and exact. 

The time occupied in preparing this book 

has covered a large portion of 12 years. 


| Illustrations are given of male and female 
} animals of each breed that are true to the 


type. For farmer, breeder or student, the 
book is the one complete and reliable 
guide. Upward of 400 pages, nearly 100 


full-page plates, cloth, 12mo. 
paid, $1.50. 

For sale by Orange Judd Company, pub- 
lishers, 52 Lafayette Place, New York, 
N. Y. 


Price, post- 


STOCK NOTES. 

HEREFORD SALE.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
Chillicothe, Mo., claims for himself and 
others Jan. 22 to 2% inclusive, as dates on 
which to hold sale of Hereford cattle at 
Kansas City. Particulars will be given 
later. 

GALLOWAY SALES.—In our Sale Dates 
column will be noticed the announcements 
of two Galloway cattle sales. The first 
one will be at Kansas City Nov. 15, and 
will include drafts from the herds of 8. M. 
Winslow, Oskaloosa, Mo.; J. 8. Goodrich, 
Goodrich, Kan., and Paul Byrd, Chilli- 
cothe, Mo. 

The other sale will be at Chicago Dec. 
6 and 7, and will be a combination sale, 
made up by drafts from the herds of 
members of the American Galloway 
Breeders’ Association. 

Frank B. Hearne, Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, Independence, Mo., will manage 
the two sales. Further announcement 
will appear in due season. 

JUNE K. KING, proprietor of the Pea- 
body herds of Shorthorn cattle and Berk- 
shire hogs, near Marshall, Mo., was vis- 
ited a few days ago. His herds were 
found to be in good shape. Kirkleving- 
ton Duke of Wooddale 121760, by Airdrie 
Duke of Hazelhurst 117846, the $900 bull; 
dam, Kirklevington Princess 32d, by Kirk- 
levington Duke 6th, 87442 tracing to Imp. 
Kirklevington Princess 6th, by 34 Duke of 
Hillhurst, 30975; this bull having been the 
leading sire used on this herd for the last 
four years has proved himself to be the 
best sire used on this grand herd in recent 
years. This year’s crop of calves are un- 
doubtedly better than any he ever sired 
before. Mr. King has only two bulls left 
that are for sale that are large enough 
for service that are the get of this great 
sire. One a Duchess of Goodness bull, out 
of Mason's Duchess of Peabody 9th, by 
the $1,500 10th Duke of Hilldale, 91664, and 
the other a Constance bull out of Con- 
stance of Peabody 6th, by Geneva Thorn- 
dale 119360, 24 dam by 10th Duke of Hill- 
dale 91664. These bulls are both red in 
color and are very cheap bulls for the 
quality and breeding. These bulls are 
from two of as good Bates families as 
the herd book contains. They need to be 
seen to be appreciated, and as their room 








| 








is needed for younger bulls, some one will 
get a great snap if these bulls are pur- 
chased soon. 

The yearling bull, Duke Lawndale 4th, 
137625, is by Prince Royal II., 122162, he by 
Prince Royal 113306, dam Butterfly 58th, a 
straight Scotch of the Butterfly family. 
The dam of Duke Lawndale 4th is Duchess 
of Lawndale VI., by 15th Duke of Hilldale 
102707; 24 dam by 4th Duke of Niagara 
97548, tracing to Imp. Duchess of Athol, 
by 2d Duke of Oxford (9046). Duke of 
Lawndale 4th has been purchased to use 
on the get of the old bull. Mr. King has 
undoubtedly made an excellent selection 
in this bull to use on the get of Kirklev- 
ington Duke of Wooddale. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 





RECEIPTS during the week ending July 
14 were 13,520 cattle, 25,854 hogs, 7,297 sheep, 
against 13,166 cattle, 20,508 hogs and 7,693 
sheep last week. These figures show an 
increase of 354 cattle, an increase of 5,346 
hogs and a decrease of 39% sheep. Com- 
pared with the corresponding week a year 
ago cattle show a decrease of 700, hogs an 
increase of 3,7, and sheep a decrease of 
7,600. Receipts of cattle at the four prin- 
cipal points were 115,300, being an increase 
of 26,600 head over a week ago, and an in- 
crease of 4,600 over a year ago. 

CATTLE—Receipts here were moderate 
in the native division, and the quality 
about the same as the previous week. The 
trade was in a very satisfactory condition, 
and closed Friday about steady on strictly 
choice, dry fed beef steers, and 10 to lic 
lower on all other classes. The top price 
was $5.65 for 39 steers averaging 1,380 lbs. 
Good butcher cows and heifers have re- 
mained about steady, while the grassy 
kinds show a slight decline. There is a 
fair demand for all good grade stock cat- 
tle, while all others are dull and lower. 
Bulls sold about steady. There were very 
few strictly choice butcher cows and heif- 
ers on our market. 

Quotations based on present market 
conditions are as follows: Best native beef 
steers, strictly fancy, 1,300 to 1,600 Ibs., 
$5.60 to $5.75. Choice export steers, 1,300 to 
1,60 ibs., $5.30 to $5.55. Good shipping and 
export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 Ibs., $5.05 to 
$5.25; fair to medium shipping steers, 1,300 
to 1,450 Ibs., $4.70 to $5.00. Bulk of the na- 
tive steers averaging 1,300 Ibs. and up- 
wards were of good to choice quality, and 
sold at $5.15 to $5.50. Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 
Ibs., full range, $4.65 to $5.55,. bulk $5.00 to 
$5.25; 1,000 to 1,190 Ibs. $4.35 to $5.35, bulk 
$4.70 to $5.15; steers weighing less than 
1,000 Ibs. $3.35 to $4.90, bulk $4.40 to $4.65. 
Feeding steers, fair to choice, 800 Ibs. and 
upwards, $3.00 to $5.00, bulk $3.85 to $4.25; 
common to choice stockers $2.60 to $5.00, 
bulk $3.40 to $3.75. Stock heifers, full 
range, $2.50 to $3.65, bulk $2.85 to $8.25. Fan- 
cy native heifers $4.80 to $5.00, very few on 
sale, choice native heifers $4.50 to $4.75. 
Good native cows and heifers $3.60 to $4.00, 
medium cows $2.75 to $3.50, fair cows $2.40 
to $2.70, inferior, light and old canning 
cows $1.50 to $2.35. Bulk of southwest cows 
sold at $2.35 to $3.25, and the bulk of all 
cows $2.75 to $3.75, canning cows $1.50 to 
$2.85. Veal calves, full range, $4.50 to $7.00 
per cwt., bulk $6.00 to $6.75 per cwt. Heret- 
ics, and yearlings $2.50 to $3.50per cwt., bulk 
$2.75 to $3.25. Buils, full range, $2.50 to $4.60, 
bulk $3.00 to $3.50. Stocker bulls $2.50 to 
$4.60, bulk $3.00 to $3.35. Milkers sold at 
full range of $18.50 to $47.50 per cow and 
calf, bulk of sales $29.00 to $38.00. 

Receipts in the quarantine division 
amounted to 348 cars, the largest in four 
months, and about 168 cars more than 
were received the corresponding week a 
year ago. The bulk of the cattle was 
principally common, best steers here sell- 
ing at $4.50 to $4.85, averaging 1,090 to 1,287 
Ibs. The bulk of the steers figure 10 to 5c 
lower than last week, with the medium 
and common light weight kinds suffering 
the most decline. Cows and bulls have 
ruled about steady at last week's decline. 
Bulk of the calves have sold at $8.00 to 
$9.25 per head. Fed steers, 800 to 1,300 Ibs., 
are quotable at $4.40 to $4.90. Grass steers, 
600 to 1,075 Ibs., $2.90 to $4.40, bulk $3.25 to 
$3.85; 800 to 1,100 Ibs., $3.50 to $4.60, bulk 
$3.65 to $4.00; cows and heifers $2.75 to 
$3.60, bulk $2.85 to $3.15; bulls $2.75 to $3.25; 
Stags and oxen $3.00 to $4.25; calves $8.00 to 
$9.25 per head; yearlings $1.75 to $3.25 per 
cwt. 

HOGS—Tuesday, moderate receipts, 
market fully 5c higher, the general mar- 
ket averaging 10c higher than last Satur- 
day, bulk selling at $5.40 to $5.45. Wednes- 
day, provisions being much lower, market 
opened 10c lower, and closed 10 to 15¢ low- 
er. Thursday, market steady at Wednes- 
day’s closing prices, bulk Selling at $5.25 
to $5.30, Friday, market opened 5c higher 
on heavies and 10c higher on lights, bulk 
Selling at $5.35 to $5.40. Saturday, arriv- 
als fair, butchers buying several loads at 
$5.35, or about 5c lower than Friday, others 
selling 5 to 10c lower. Range of prices as 
follows: Butchers and packers $5.30 to 
$5.35, Yorkers and shippers $5.25 to $5.30, 
heavy pigs $5.00 to $5.20, light pigs $3.50 to 
$3.75, rough heavies $4.50 to $5.00. 

SHEEP—Receipts fore part of week 
moderate, bulk consisting of lambs. All 
offerings sold strong except cull lambs. 
Latter part of week receipts light and 
market steady. Bulk best lambs sold at 
$6.00 to $6.25, cull lambs slow sale at $3.50 
to $4.00. Quality of sheep not good, bulk 
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|SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE} 


Dara Koun oF noel Sue as O08. or ve ate in 
Easterday 


for héifers. Also 6- 
hese strains hav: we been in the hen 
L. G. JONES, Towanda, [1). 








Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, as- 
sisted by Waterloo;-Duke of Cedar 
Vale 138065, and Waterloo Duke ot 
Cedar Vale 2d 1380866 heads ourf hera 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, pure 
Scotch and Scotch topped cows Of.the 
most fashionable families. 


86 Young Bulls and Heifers 
for sale at reasonable 
prices. Parties met at 
train. Farm 2 miles out. 


TELEPHONE NO, 20. 








Cruickshank cows. Also some Booth females. 
—sired by imp. Spartan He 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS |! 


Special offering, 30 yearling bulls, 20 yearling heifers. 
The great sire 
ro 77982, out of Imp. Golden Thistie, ~t 
Lady by Champion of England. This blood made Couenepos famou 


t herd in the State and 30 pure 
115675 ln service, note his breeding 
2%, by Roan Gauntlet, Goldes 


HARNED, “VERMONT, Cooper Co., Mo. 























Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. 
Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. 


Call on or address. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS, 


peeahioe best blood in America and 
N. H. GENTRY, SEDALIA, - 








©0.@ SNOX, Vice-Pres. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK Y ARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis, 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


C. T. JONES, General Mer. 


L. W. KRAKE, Asst. Jen’! Magr. 





ers not related to bulls. Address, 


CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 
13 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, blocky % 
isa Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. Also a few c 


One 
ice heif- 


PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, uO. 





Trade-Marks 


“Pasteur Vaccine”’ 





Nearly 2, 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


~BLACKLEGINE.” RQ L A G K L E G 


2,000,000 successfully treated in U. S. 
Cheap, safe and easy touse. Pamphlet with full particulars, official endorsements 
and testimonials sent FREE on application. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co,, chicago. 


BRANCHES: St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 


S. and Canada during the last 5 years. 





BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS!' 


Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero, by Godoy. Females are of pure ers ane 
pure Bates. with individual merit the standard. Young stock of both sex for sale. 


. M. MARSHAL, Prop., 


BLACKWATER, 
Cooper County 





combs, Rose of Sharon, Princes: 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


12 Yonsting Bulls and 15 Soasting Heifers, ali reds, for sale, out of cows of the Ki 


rklevingto 
‘families, rs sired by Chief Violett 4 ith 





111304, Kirklevington, 
them, they will bear inspection. Farm joins town 


an 
ke of Hiaselhurst llth, 123052 and_Woodda' letor 128017 


3 me and see 
J. Y FINLEY. Breckenridge, Mo. 





PEABODY SHORTHORNS and BERKSHIRES 


EXTRA good young bulls from 9 months to 2 years old. Also the grand a ht Scottish K 
by a grandson of Imp. Cup Bearer, out of the oats & cow, Red Maid, a 


King, 
eae: ht of rae. 





medium character, nothing particularly 
desirable being found in the beef classes, 
and the market ruled steady to a shade 
easier. Butcher cows and heifers were not 
so urgently sought after, and a decline of 
0c per cwt. resulted. The stock cattle 
trade ruled quiet and slow, receipts of this 
kind being limited, none of good quality 
being on sale. 

HOGS—Market opened about 5c lower, 
bulk good hogs selling at $5.25 to $5.30. 

SHEEP—Receipts moderate, market 10c 
lower on lambs, steady on sheep, also on 
stockers. 


Veterinary. 


Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are given by Dr. T. E. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 
lia, Mo. Write questions on one side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accompany their requests 
with a fee of one dollar, the professional 
opinion being one of private advantage. 











NECROSED MOLAR.—I have a cow 
that has a hard lump just below the line 
from nostril to eye, about midway. It 
came two years ago, opened in about six 
months and at intervals since. Her eye 
waters now, and her nostril on that side 
throws out corruption. Is her milk af- 


fected? What is the disease? What the 
remedy? R. C, YOUNG. 
Dunklin Co., Mo. 


Sometimes discharges from the nos- 
trils indicate a bad tooth. Examine the 
mouth; there may be an ulcerated tooth 
or a molar that has broken through the 
nasal cavity. If this is the cause the 
remedy is to extract it. Under such cir- 
cumstances the milk would not be af- 
fected. 


DISEASED HOOF.—I have a horse that 
became swollen and very lame above 
the hoof on one of its front legs while out 
in a large lot. He was used for light 
driving. The lameness occurred about 
four months ago. The horse moves this 
foot clumsily and tenderly. It ‘is still 
swollen. He also has sweeny in the shoul- 
der badly. What is the cause of the 
lameness and what can I do to relieve it? 

A. J. CULPEPPER. 

Frio Co., Texas. 

There must be—somewhere in the hoof— 
diseased tissue. To ascertain the exact 
spot or point of ulceration it will be nec- 
essary to pare down on the foot until the 
place is located; but as the horn must 
first be softened before it can be pared 
the foot will need poulticing for three 
or four days beforehand. After cutting 
the horn thin around the diseased tis- 
sue, soak cotton batting in a 10 per cent 
watery solution of carbolic acid and bind 
on to the place with a strong bandage. 
Redress every 24 hours. As the sore heals 


the sweenied shoulder muscles will fill out 
again, the diseased foot in this instance 





being the primary cause. 








Cup Bearer. Also the 4-year -old Kirklevington Duke of Wooddale 121760, by ‘Aird: irdrie Duke 
dam Kirklevington Princess me. Also omen: for ue chi lity and breedi: coomderea. “yor 
prices and particulars addre K. Bi Na, arshall, e Co., Mo. 
selling $4.00 to $4.25. Best bucks sold at 
$2.50 per cwt. Stockers in strong demand 
at $3.50 to $3.85. 

Monday, July 16.—CATTLE—Receipts in ro Of LIES, TICKS, VEI 
the native division were light, and com- P FURS, TICKS, VERMIN OR SORES 
posed almost entirely of killing grades of rrevey arbon and Texas Cattle enn ease 


diseases ya 
aonte duplicate i} iS gelfone cede imitations. One 
quarts of maiih Be as flesh. 
Dow'e wait rity hoon ive dry and horses are poor. If 
your dealer does not keep it, send us 25 revved for sam- 
e. Mone; he oon led if cows are 
HOO-FLY CO.,1006 Fairmount Ave. Pi Phila, Pa. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, 


Berkshire Hogs. snes a Goats, Light Brahma and 
Golden Seabright chickens. Stock and eggs for 
sale. = on or address 

J. J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 


ENGLISHPite blooded and extra 


fine stock. ¢#~Your orders solicited. 
L. K. HASELTINE, Dorchester, Green Co., Mo. 











J.P. VISSERING. 





sone 
Box 13, Melville, Illinois. (near St. Louis) 





HEREFORD CATTLE. 
ware mapas Aare 
Salisbury, Mo. 


Shorthorn Heifers 


—_ Saete rene , and out of 
soon. Call on or babi _— 
POWELL BROS8., Lez’s SUMMIT, MO. 








ge. SHORTHORN BULLS and HEIFERS 
a They were sired the famo 


. First and 
pure C the two Cruickshank 
. Five sae, oe others Good individuals. 
For prices ot; 


ii STEPHENS, Bunceton. Mo. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 
Hero of Estill 34 23696 by Heathen Lad 2d head 
the Pee Leading familicn We Yor “eabe: Polasxa 
balls ona females. Wateon Broe, Judson Sullivan 
Co., Mo., J. T. WATSON, Mgr. RH. Sta, Harris, Mo 


E LONG = 5% se OF SHORTHORNS 
bred and owned b: EMMONS, Mexico, Mo. 
Families of Seoteh Sorta, vi Orange lossom . 
muaeesye, Sybils, _—— Queens, er 
Pat engen Barringtons, Moss ) A of 
Vietoria Baron 105859 and Duke Abbotts! 


only living Duke bythe great You 
All reserved for my fall sale Nov. 1S, iw. 











Meats View pF oak of Aberdeen- Sire 
in serv’ of Esti 
and a few females fi —— Fearing _ 
JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston. Ui 


Hereford Bull For 


Not being able to use him longer I offer my four- 
Piatt baearna ratore Ma fo eal He 
vidu: 
dehorned. never has _ - fight 170 
 & A. R.R. 
RO! 





BT. ROGERS, FULTON, MO. 





AUCTIONEERS. 
JAS. W. SPARK Marshal Mo. Have 
aorthe best sales of 
Terms low. 





cattle. 





J. WEST JONES. LENOX, IOWA. and 
OAREE M. JONES, DAV: VENPO! PORT, 
Iowa's LIVE 
Write before c haliwing autos i 





Steel 
and Truck Wagons in the 
World, Write for Catalogue. 
Havana (ill.) Metal Wheel Co. 
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Electioneer. She is in the stable of Jas. 
Golden and is extensively engaged at the 
leading meetings. 

Axtell gets a new 2:15 trotter, as well as 
a new standard performer, in the bay 
gelding Axtello, dam Nethea by Com- 
bat, the gelding winning the 2:30 trot at 
Readville July 2 in 2:15%, 2:15, 2:15. 


Horseman. 





The French minister of agriculture has 
just issued the classes and prizes to be 
given at the international horse show in 
connection with the Paris exposition. The 
exhibits will be held at the exposition 
annex at Vincennes, from Sept. 2 to 10. A 
total of 689 prizes, representing 555,000 
francs ($111,000) will be distributed. Reg- 
ulations or entry blanks may be secured 
by the exhibitors either from the French 
minister of agriculture or at the national 
Stallion depots in the prefectures in any 
Shelbina, Aug. 14-17; LaPiate, AUS. | part of France. The records of French 
0%; Edina, Aug. 28-31; Kahoke, Sept. | horses must be verified according to the 
Memphis, Sept. 11-14. official bulletin of trotting horses. For- 
eign horses must be recorded in their 
respective official stud books and the ped- 
igrees and records of all horses entering 
should be verified by the proper officials 
of the trotting associations. There will | 
be two special champion prizes, for which 
trotting stallions and trotting mares from 
any part of the world can cempete. The 
prizes, for either French or foreign 
medal and 4,000 francs, and for the mares 
a special gold medal and 3,000 franes. ' 
There will also be two grand champion 
prizes, for eihter French or foreign 
horses, which can come under the require- 
ments for half-breeds. The prize for stal- 
lions in this class is a special gold medal 
and 3,500 francs, and for the mares is a 
special gold medal and 2,500 francs. The 
best foreign stallion in any class will re- 
ceive a special gold medal and 2,500 francs, 
and the best foreign mare a special gold 
medal and 1,500 francs. 





Northeast Missouri Fair Circuit has 
formed with the following places and 


Horsemen should bear in mind that the 
lowing purses close at Columbia, Mo., 
saturday, July 20, viz.: 2:14 and 2:27 
and 2:20 and 2:35 trots. Each purse 
Letters mailed Saturday night 
making entries will be in time. N. D. 
Robnett, Columbia, Mo., is Secretary. 





for $2 


\Jlerton, 2:00%, has already served near- 
. a hundred mares this season, and the 
ther stallions owned by Mr. Williams 
have done a wonderfully big business. So 
pleased is Mr. Williams with his 
creat success that he will stand all of 
his horses in Lexington again next year. 


highly 


From V. M. Tedford, secretary of the 
Moberly, Mo., Fair, we learn that every- 
thing is in fine shape for a successful 
meeting next week. The track is in first- 

iss order, the stables have been put in 
good condition and all arrangements have 
been made to give visitors the best ac- 
commodations. The entries close July 
oth, and the prospects are good for all 
classes filling satisfactorily. From Mo- 
berly the horsemen will move on to Col- 
umbia the following week, where Secre- 


| 


Although the season has just begun, 
the Wilkes family has taken its usual 
lead in the matter of producing fast per- | 
formers, says the “Horse World.” In the 
tary Robnett expects one of the best list of sires having produce that has en- 
meetings ever held in the “Athens of Mis- tered the 2:20 list or taken new records 
court.” No pains will be spared to make in that list, there were at the beginning 
ll welcome who attend these fairs. of this week 62 horses, and 23 were sons 
Recollect the Moberly Fair opens Tues- or grandsons of George Wilkes. Nine are 
lay, July 24th, and continues five days. sons as follows: Alcantara, 2:23; Ambas- 
sador, 2:2144; Baron Wilkes, 2:18; Jay Bird; 
Onward, 2:254; Sherman, 2:23%; Sim- 
mons, 2:28; Wilkesonian, and Young Jim. 
The 14 grandsons of George Wilkes are | 
Allie Wilkes, 2:15; Axtell, 2:12; Conflict; 
Constantine, 2:124%; Cosine; Dark Night; 
Don Pizarro, 2:14%; Gazette, 2:07%4%; Gurn- 
sey; Nutwood Wilkes, 2:16%; Parker Gun; 
Sable Wilkes, 2:18; Time Onward and 
Walnut Boy, 2:11%. Electioneer is repre- 
sented by three sons and three grandsons, 
kings of the turf that the record now held | ang Nutwood by two sons and one grand- | 
by them will be lowered. The board of|son. Already 10 of George Wilkes’ de-| 


agriculture appreciating the thousand and | scendants have taken new records of 2:15 | 
one favors and accommodations of the cit- 


or better, or reduced previous records in 
izens of Springfield has had this race set 


that list. They are Arlington, 2:06%, p., 
for Springfield Day that the many friends | py Allie Wilkes, 2:15; Moth Miller, p., 2:07, | 
and patrons of the fair may have an op- 


by Alcantara, 2:23; Who Is It, 2:10%; by 
portunity of witnessing the greatest race | nytwood Wilkes, 2:16%; Laundry Boy, p., 
of the year as well as the “Greatest Fair 2:10%, by Time Onward; Gyp Walnut, p., | 
On Earth.” 2:13, by Walnut Boy, 2:11%; Beauty Spot, | 
p., 2:144%, by Gazette, 2:07%; James R., p., | 
2:144%, by Conflict; Lady Geraldine, 2:14%, | 


The Illinois State Board of Agriculture 
have engaged among other attractions for 
the coming Illinois State Fair, Springfield, 
Sept. 24-29, the world beaters, John R. 
Gentry and Joe Patchen to contest for a 
purse of $5,000 on Friday, Sept. 28, during 
the State Fair. This race is no hippo- 
drome, but a race for money in which the 
best horse wins and it is predicted by the 
owners of these two justly celebrated 


The trotting association at Terre Haute, 
over which W. P. Ijams presides, says the 
“American Sportsman,” is deserving of 
the greatest credit for going on with a 
meeting that meant a loss of several 
thousands of dollars. The eleven classes 
alled for a total of $10,000, and they had 

total of 40 starters. During the last 
two days, the program was made up en- 
tirely of $1,000 purses, and the association 
knowing that these events would have 
three, four or five starters each, showed 
great courage in carrying out the meet- 
ing to the end. Almost any other asso- 
ciation in the country would have de- 
clared the whole thing off. The loss is 
only temporary, for so reliable an asso- 
ciation is sure to receive great support 
from horsemen, and the owners and driv- 
ers at Terre Haute last week have said 
that after such liberal treatment they 
would go a long way out of their road in 
order to help Terre Haute’s association 
along. 


by Constance, 2:124%; Sister Alice, 2:14%, | 
by Baron Wilkes, 2:18. Electioneer’s de- | 
scendants similarly characterized only | 
number three as yet, they being: Bo- 
real, 2:15%; Pi Lejero, p., 2:12%, by May 
King, 2:21, and Wyreka, p., 2:13%, by Al- 
bert W., 2:20. During the coming week 
many additions will be made to both the 
2:20 and 2:15 lists and the standing of the 
different families may be _ radically 
changed. 


David Snell, the veteran trainer-owner 
of Jupe, 2:07%, in an interview with Ed- 
ward E. Cogswell, gives the following ac- 
count of Jupe’s claim to the trotting stal- 
lion championship: ‘I have great confi- 
dence in Jupe’s ability to do great work 
on the turf this season. To begin with, 
Charter Oak track never was so fast as 
this year. Why, if the track was as good 
last year when I drove Jupe in 2:07%, he 
surely would have gone very close to the 
stallion record. Taking into consideration 
the track and the grand condition Jupe is 
in to begin getting fast work, I some way 
have a feeling away down deep in my 
heart that at the Grand Circuit meeting in 
Hartford next September I will ride a 
mile behind Jupe in faster time than a 
trotting stallion ever went before. Did it 
ever occur to you what an absurd horse 


Saturday afternoon was a “gala day” 
to the attendants at the Forest Park 
track. The contests were spirited and 
elicited much interest. The summaries 
are as follows: 

Classified exhibition trot: 

Monnutta, b. m. (Colman Stock Farm).1 1 
Gretna Logan, b. m. (E. P. Tesson)....3 2 
Myrtle Sprague, ch. m. (Owen Shan- 


NON).... sovccccedsees voocodasdersoncvds ++-2 3] Jupe has been since he was on the turf?” 
sme 8th, Se continued the New Bedford horseman. 
ee-for-all pace, purse: “ 
Adam, b. & (Ww. = Fhomas) rea 1 4.1 1| “If such a man as Ed Geers had had him 
Teah, b. m. (A. E. T. Hoffman)..2 1 2 4] Since he was a two-year-old there is not 
oe bik. g. (Colman Stock s33 the slightest doubt in my mind but what 
QFM).ccoccocss oedsesen segenesoes' his record now would be very close to the 
Al W 
abs Te ‘nae sae 8 4 2) two-minute mark. Instead of such treat- 
Classified trot, purse: ment as a capable man would have given 
nee Ss = m. (J. M. Battle)...1 1 2 1)to him, he has received—well, there is no 
Wilkesgold, 3 in dee ie 3 1 2) use of telling you, because you know all 
Farm). ccisuse anh fate 2 2 8 3|Tight how he has been handled; it is too 
Roy, b. g. (R. EB. Lashe 4 4dr| bad, though, for the sake of the horse 





her) 
Time—2:37%, 2:34, 2:33, 2:32%. 


Classified exhibition pace: that he didn’t have the handling such a 


Dollie McGregor, br. m. (W. G. Ever- man would have given him. My expe- 
wilt oo S cbbades bo] bests ddedvebt obo beds. 1 rience in fitting horses for racing began 
1 al, b. g. (Bruce Byrd)...........+ 22 

Time—2:32%. 2:30%. yrd) some thirty years ago. I would get my 


horses in shape and then Dan Mace did 
the race driving for me. Working Lady 
Snell that way we had great success with 
her. I learned a great deal how, in my 
opinion, a horse should be trained and 
driven from my personal experience as a 
foot runner. When a young man I ran a 
number of two-mile races and my strong 
hold was to save my brush till the very 
finish. In this way I defeated some of the 
best men on the track at that time. No 
gamer horse ever looked through a bridle 
than Jupe, but step him to the quarter 
in 30 seconds—and he can do it—then 
down to the half in 1:01 or thereabouts, 
and when it comes to finishing the mile 
he can’t respond, for the speed has been 
driven all out of him. Rate him up to the 
quarter pole though and he will do the 
last quarter in 31 seconds. Keep your 
eye on Jupe at Hartford next September 
and notice how near my prophecy comes 
true in relation to my driving him in 2:06 
or better.” 


Axtello, winner of the 2:30 trotting race 
at Readville, with a maiden record of 2:15, 
was formerly owned by 8. A. Paddock, 
of Brooklyn. His present owner, the Hon. 
Frank Jones, of Portsmouth, N. H., 
bought him last winter for $3,600 at the 
closing out sale of trotters and pacers 
belonging to Mr. Paddock’s estate. The 
horse was bred by W. A. Sanborn, a 
banker of Sterling, Ill., and was foaled 
in 18%. His sire was Axtell, 2:12, and his 
dam was Nethla, by Combat, son of Hero 
of Thorndale; grandam Mary (dam of Su- 
Derior, 2:17%, and Ovid, 2:18%), by Wood- 
ford Mambrino, Ben Rennick, of Glens 
Falls, developed his speed and drove him 
& trial in 2:12% last October. He will go 
from Boston to Detroit, where he is en- 
tered in the $10,000 Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Stake, Hyita, the big chestnut 
mare that forced Axtello to trot three 
heats in 2:15%, 2:15, 2:15%, at Boston, is 
another green one of fine promise, by 
Dexter Prince, out of Helena, 2:11%, by 


It has been said that a “parent cannot 


KENDALL’S SPAVIN CURE 





self or herself possess.” 





Horseman.” 


unbroken chain. 


| which has become hereditary, and yet one 


impart that which he or she does not him- 
In the broad and 
general sense this is true, but in specific 
and individual application it is not true. 
The law of heredity is a peculiar and oft- 
times a fantastic one, says the ‘“Western 
Inherited traits and taints 
are not necessarily nor uniformly handed 
down from generation to generation in an 
Indeed, traits of char- 
acter and taints of physical ailments pos- 
sessed by a distant ancestor may, and 
often do, skim over a generation or so, 
only to appear in an intensified form in a 
more remote branch of the descendancy. 
So, with this fact kept in view—and every 
student of heredity knows that it is a fact 
—it is not literally true that parents may 





possess. Under this peculiar operation of L. E. CLEMENT'S GoOssSIP. 

the laws of heredity an animal may have pememerd 

inherited a certain taint or taints.and yet Editor RURAL WORLD: Missouri bred 
not possess it, and likewise may transmit | horses are in evidence all along the line 
that which is not possessed. The law of | Gyp Walnut has reduced | record and 
heredity is not only a mysterious law, | makes the second 2:15 per!.rmer to the 
but is one full of fastidiowsness, and yet | credit of Walnut Boy. Ril-y B. has re- 
is as unylelding as other natural laws. | duced his record to 2:09% 1 makes the 
The study and application to breeding | first 2:10 performer for Missouri in 1900. 
operations in the lower animals, including | Sagwa takes a record of 2:1: and there 
the horse, is, however, the only true guide | was nothing to give a It what he 
to success, and the better we understand | could do for in no part of his race was 
it and the more we rely on it the greater | he driven faster than was nec« ssary to 
will be our success, Natural products, | return him a winner. Joe \Vheeler takes 
both animal and plant, have wonderful |a record of 2:15% in his first race. The 
elasticity of adaptability, and hence the | four-year-old colt, Noble Te+, by Nutpan, 
changes of characteristics through envi- | that was owned at Jefferson City, took a 
ronments. Many plants are indigenous to | record of 2:134 in the 2:19 class at Pekin, 
certain localities and climates only, but | Il. J. N. M., by Treasurer, 2:18%, Dell 
through cultivation may be induced not | Barker's Aberdeen race horse, who is now 
only to grow elsewhere, but to take on | credited with three standari pacers, took 
different physical qualities. That is, hab- |a mark of 2:17%, making him the fastest 
it may be made to supplant heredity. In | by the records of the get of his sire. 
horse breeding—harness speed breeding— The meeting at Winds« Ont., saw 
our tact at supplanting the original hered- | White Hose reduce his recird to 2:10% 
itary traits by the instillation of habit | This looks like another 10 performer 
characteristics—aequired and cultivated |for Missouri. Several meetings are so 
habits, which result in harness speed in- | poorly reported that it is mpossible to 
heritance—will correctly gauge our suc- | give even the sires of new standard per- 
cess. The original horse did not inherit | formers. If secretaries did their duty such 
nor transmit harness speed, but, with our | things could not happen. | note two ad- 
modern bred trotters, habit, now amount- ditions for Kansas sires. Miss Weinshank 
ing to heredity, has become so much of a | by Kansas Wilkes took @ record of 2:21% 


fixed characteristic that many sires and 


hunting and sporting.” Likewise young | 


trotters and pacers, many of them, have | 
very extreme speed the first time they are 


hitched up or led, an acquired habit 


which neither of the parents may 
have possessed to a marked degree. But 
in such instances extreme speed is in the 
line of ancestry, and through the work- 
ings of the laws of avatism the parents 
really produced that which they did not 
possess themselves, though having inher- 
ited it. So, as we have said before, a pa- | 
rent may have inherited a trait, not have 
it, and yet be able, under favorable condi- 
tions, to transmit it. | 
DEATH OF JUDGE IRVING HALSEY. | 
We are much pained to announce the | 
death of Judge Irving Halsey that took, 
place at Battle Creek, Mich., on the night 
of July 12th. Judge Halsey was chief 
editor of the “Kentucky Stock Farm,” 
published at Lexington, Ky. For a score | 
of years he has been one of the leading | 
writers on trotting horse matters in the | 
United States. Since the retirement of 
John H. Wallace there has been no writer 
on trotting matters that has achieved the 
distinction and respect that he has. He 
has not hesitated to take part in all con- 
troversies or issues that have risen and 
as he had the faith of his convictions his 
articles were eagerly read and his views 
were generally concurred in. Everyone 
gave him credit for honesty and sincerity 
of purpose and he was universally respect- 
ed. Over the signature of Iconoclast per- 
haps he was most widely known, as that 
was his nom de plume in writing for 
some of the most widely circulated horse 
papers. Judge Halsey was a close stu- 
dent, well informed, and his writings ex- | 
hibited much scientific knowledge” He 
went to the bottom of things and treated 
them from a scientific standpoint. His 
death was sudden and entirely unexpect- 
ed either by himself or his friends. It is 
true he was at the Battle Creek, Mich., 
Sanitarium for a slight attack of indiges- 
tion, as he thought, and perhaps one of 
the last letters he wrote or among the last 
was to the senior editor of the RURAL 
WORLD, and to show how little he 
thought there was anything serious the 
matter with him we give here a copy of 
his letter: 
Sanitarium, Battle Creek., Mich., 
July 10th, 1900. 
Dear Governor Colman: Your kind let- 
ter enclosing another just received. I 
forwarded them to Mr. Breckenridge. I 
don’t know how I will ever repay all your 
kindness. 
I was just getting over a little indiges- 
tion when I came here, and haven't got 
into writing trim yet, but am feeling bet- 
ter. As I want the effect of the climate, 
I may not go back to Lexington till about 
August ist. With kindest regards, 
Very truly yours, 
IRVING HALSEY. 
Only two days after the date of this let- 
ter we were pained to see the announce- 
ment of his death in the newspapers. 


JOE PATCHEN BEAT JOHN R. GEN- 
TRY. 


Detroit, Mich., July 12.—The fastest mile 
thus far made this season and the fastest 
ever gone in Canada was paced on the 
Windsor track this afternoon by Joe 
Patchen. The black stallion also went 
one of the fastest quarters ever seen, cov- 
ering one of his last quarter miles in 
129%, a 1:58 gait. The match race between 
Patchen and John R. Gentry was a fine, 
hard-driven contest, and was won by 
Patchen in two straight heats by a couple 
of lengths in both cases. The weather 
was rather cloudy with a brisk wind 
blowing across the track. Patchen made 
his first mile in 2:04%, a half second better 


than Gentry’s mile at Lima, O. Patchen 
led all the way in both heats, altho 
chased closely by Driver Andrews and the 
bay horse. After the race Denver Dick- 
inson presented a floral horseshoe, which 
Patchen carried off. The time by quar- 




















transmit only that which they themselves 


ters was as follows: 
First heat—:30, 1:01, 1:338%, 2:04%4. 
Second heat—:31%, 1:08, 1:35, 2:04%. 


; and ts the second to the eredit of what is 


| Wilkes added a trotter to his list at Wind- 


| to the great list of sires—Flashlight and 
| George T. Putney. 


ant evils. It aids digestion, purifies 








RE YOU FULL OF GINGER? 


VITAL TABLETS, the quick and safe cure for Constipation, Nervous Dys- 
pepsia, Insorania, Nervous A{ffections, the ‘‘Blues” and all attend- 


sound sleep, take LAXATIVE 


wystem and makes you a new creature. It not only makes you 
feel well, it makes you really well. Itgives you that vim and 


the blood, strengthens the nerves, 
improves the appetite, induces sweet sleep, tones up the whole 
= vigor which makes 
life worth 


If you want health and vigor, good appetite and 


NERVO- 


It contains 
no narcotics nor bromides nor other injurious 


drugs. 


We give the formula with every box. You 


know exactly what you are taking. Originally put up 


for physicians’ use. Ask y 


FREE SAMPLE. 





our druggist for a 
If he hasn’t it, don’t take a substi- 
tute, but send us a stamp for our 


book on ‘‘Health” and we will send you a free sample, sufficient for you to try 

it and test its merits to your own satisfaction. 
cures. Price 10c and 25c per box. 
The Modern Remedy Co., Kewance, 


Isn't it worth trying free? It positively 
Don’t delay sending. 








pacing some good races, his best winning 
heat being in 2:17. In the 2:30 class Red 


sor, Ont., and two new sires were added 


On Friday afternoon, July 13th, several 


of the Carthage people were out to the 
track for a good time. Jimmie Haren, 
2:21, after making a season at Belton, 
Mo., has been brought back and is in the 
string of Mr. Patton. Mr. Henry Rose's 
pacing mare by Brownell, son of Lumps 


has been spoiling for some time to try 
her speed with some one. John Nowles, 
the breeder and developer of Big Timber, 
wanted to sample one of his string and 
Joe Wilson is always ready for a brush 
with his gray daughter of 8t. Just—Prin- 
cess, 2:27%. 

E. Knell has been making some nice 
drives with his Ben McGregor driving 
mare, As Mr. Knell drives alone on his 
private track, he went over to the Fair 
Grounds, ‘To drive in company.” Jimmy 
H. had the pole, Knell’s mare second and 
the Henry Rose mare in third position. I 
have heard no explanation how, but Knell 
won the first heat in 2:34. This was sev- 
eral seconds faster than most of them 
thought Knell’s mare could go. So Gray 
Princess was out for a challege in the 


next heat, but, although Jimmie H. won 
this heat, Knell finished ahead of Gray 
Princess. In the third heat Jimmie H. 


finished first, but Knell drove his mare in 
2:30. It is such contests where owners 
drive and there is no monetary considera- 
tion that a love for the light harness 
horse and the sport of driving is engen- 
dered. 
Mr. E. A. Tipton gives it as his opinion 
that the reason there Is a shortage in 
starters at the early meetings is be- 
cause the two and three-year-olds are 
not being trained, and the ‘Western 
Horseman” comes back by saying there 
are practically no two and three year 
olds to train. There will be found that 
there are plenty of starters, but there 
will be fewer meetings that will fill a list 
of stakes, and fewer yet will be the num- 
ber of circuits that will fill. Generally 
speaking any association can fill a couple 
of good stakes for slow classes, as a 
great many men in the early spring have 
prospective record-breakers to uncover, 
and they want to enter as far as possible 
before everybody is on to the good thing. 
By the time they have made a few of 
these entries the money is exhausted and 
they can’t enter in stakes the horses they 
will take along for purse races, and that 
may be called upon to pay the expenses 
of the stake entries. Entries of this kind 
have been made year in and year out, for 
a much longer time than | expected they 
would be made. 
The men who start in the M. and M., 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Tran- 
sylvania generally have money to buy 
what they want and make such entries as 
they wish, but the men who go out to 
take in the nearest circuits, who will start 
quicker in a $200 purse than in a $2,000 
stake, don’t care to, and can’t make en- 
tries very much in advance of where they 
want to start next. If they don’t bring 
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steadily worse and died within two hours 
of my arrival. 














He was suffering and died 
from strangulated hernia into left scrotal 
sac. That horse went through all the 
efforts and contortions that you ever saw 
a human being make in the effort of vom- 





feet, he drank half of a large bucket of 
water, which he vomited in ten minutes. 
If you are ever asked whether a horse can 
vomit, say yes on my authority, and I 
will furnish incontestible proof of the 
fact if necessary. 

INTELLIGENCE OF THE HORSE. 

A little incident showing the intelligence 
of the high bred horse is this: My young- 
est daughter, a few evenings since went 
out to milk. “Jersey’’ was some hundred 
yards distant and did not seem disposed 
to come for calling. Joe Miller, our three- 
year-old Kahoka Boy pacer, came 
bling up and my daughter said: ‘Joe, go 
and bring Jersey up.""’ He wheeled and 
went pacing across the meadow and drove 
up a neighbor's Jersey we were pastur- 
ing. ‘“‘Not that one, Joe, bring our Jer- 
sey.” Away he paced and “rounding up” 
the yearling ‘Blossom’ drove her to 
where her mother was standing in the 
corner of the meadow and came back 
looking very demure and acting as 
though he wanted to know how she liked 
that. ‘‘Now, Joe, you know better than 
that; go and bring ‘Jersey’ here to me!”’ 
Without further ado he went sailing after 
the cows and brought them up in a jiffy, 
taking his stand about twenty feet away 
till the milking was done, when he mean- 
dered off, picking grass as though he had 
not just done something wonderful. My 
wife, daughter and a little niece were wit- 
nesses to this marvelous performance. 

A CAT STORY.—Knowing that the RU- 
RAL WORLD takes active interest in all 
the new and wonderful “haps and mis- 
haps” of this mundane sphere, I take ad- 
vantage of its goodness to inflict upon its 
multitudinous readers a slight outline of 
the peculiar freaks of a diminutive ani- 
mal in our bailiwick that is entirely out 
of the common order and an account of 
anything like it I have never seen cat- 
egorically given. Speaking of cats! that 
reminds me that we have one. We have 
more than one, but this particular one 
is the cat you are thinking about, like- 


am- 


wise the cat I am writing about. There 
are cats and cats. ‘Felidae’ is the ge- 
neric term for the cat family. Lions, ti- 


gers, leopards et al. are cats on a larger 
scale. Our cat doesn’t belong to that cat- 
egory. He is just plain “felis catiensis,” I 
guess, for want of a more expressive and 
comprehensive cognomen. I said “‘he’’; 
am only guessing at that; haven't made 
any investigations as to gender—only “‘in- 
fer’ that he is of the male persuasion 
from his tendency to stay out late o’ 
nights and come in in the morning with 
one ear knocked down, an eye badly 
“bunged”’ and a generally dilapidated ap- 


bright bay, 
large star and snip on nose, 
like his 
Wilkes, except that the white nose is not 
so pronounced, 
handsome and a sure trotter. 


iting. The diaphragm was convulsed the kind that.make the breeder's heart 
with spasmodic action of the muscles and glad. 

vomiting of ingested food followed. Less Answering Bro. Clement, will say, I 
than-twenty minutes before he fell off his: 2@Ve no Knowledge of Arlie Latham. 


Don't remember to 





two white ankles behind, 
Marked very 
illustrious grand sire, Baron 
He is rangy, bold going, 


These are 


have ever heard of 
him before. 





MAMBRINO, JR. 
Peakesville, Mo, 
THE EVILS OF HIGH NAILING, 
A correspondent of the ‘‘Horseshoers’ 
Journal” recently took up an interesting 
subject as follows: My attenetion has 
been attracted to articles in ‘The Jour- 


nal"”’ from the pen, evidently, of students 
of the trade, and dealing with subjects of 
scientific moment. During my time as 
a subscriber and ardent reader of ‘‘The 
Journal,”’ I have not noticed that any of 
your correspondents have referred in any 
way to the question of driving or nailing 
en of shoes, It must therefore be taken 
for granted that this part of the science 
is well understood and that there is no 
need of discussion upon it. However, I 
differ from such a view and consider that, 
like all other parts of the trade, the nail- 
ing on of the shoe should receive some 
consideration at the hands of the writ- 
ers. Consequently I make bold to break 
the ice, hoping that some others who are 
interested will follow and give their 
views on what I consider quite an im- 
portant matter, 

It is a common thing for a floorman 
when attaching the shoe to the foot to 
aim to have the point of the nail come 
out almost as high as the nail itself 
will reach. This is particularly so in 
the larger cities, where a great quantity 
of pressure is thrown on the nails by the 
constant twisting of the foot on the stony 
pavements. My contention is that such 
a proceeding is as wrong as it is unnec- 
essary, and I hold that a low driven nail 
will at once serve the purpose of firmly 
holding the shoe as those thet are driven 
high into the hoof. 

In the first place, the holes must be 
punched in the shoe of sufficient depth 
to permit of this low hold being taken 
and instead of driving the nail away up 
along the extreme edge of the wall, as is 
the case with high driving, a straight 
out drive taken in the strong lower wall 
gives the nail the holding power re- 
quired, not only through the depth of wall 
which surrounds it, but also from the 
fact that the stronger portion of the blade 
is engaged in the work of holding the 
shoe on. 

High driving shatters the foot often- 
times beyond recognition, and if the horse 
has the misfortune to pull his shoe off, 
greater still is the injury done when the 
nails are driven high. I realize that this 
question requires not only the consider- 
ation of driving itself, but of dressing the 
foot and fitting the shoe, in order to do it 





pearance clearly indicating that he had 
been out on a “high-lonesome.”” He came 
to us last winter on the fag end of a wave 
of adversity, or on one of those horrid 


This is only supposition; he came—like a 
thief—in the night. Some disgruntled 
neighbor may have left him with us for a 
“keepsake.” Be that as it may, the 
house door was closed against the in- 
truder and he “took up” with our flock 
of Black Spanish and Brown Leghorn 
hens. Right here is where our cat takes 
the whole bakery. He sleeps in the hen 
house—when he isn’t gallivanting round o’ 
nights—and it is diverting to watch that 
fool cat traipse around all over the farm 
with that flock of hens. At any time of 
day you could see him trotting along side 
of a plump hen, head and tail up, rubbing 


her off in a wild scramble for some va- 
grant hoppergrass, 














blizzards that near caught us “napping.”’ | 


his side against the hen, perhaps heading | 


much to the ee 


justice, and I hope that some of those 
who, like myself, are deeply concerned 
because of the fact that I work on the 
| floor, will take the matter up and by an 
jairing of different views, we may be able 
‘to create a little reform, and consequent- 
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Animal or Mankind 

without causing any inconvenience or 
stopping work. Allays inflammation 
quickly. Everybody should have a Pamph- 
Ict on ‘*Absorbine”’ which is mailed free, 
write for it now. Get the remedy at the 
Store, or delivered for $2.00 per bottle. 


W. F. YOUNC, P. D. F., 
SPRINGFIELD, - - MASS. 
Also fact’r of “Taroleum” for Horses Feet. 


L. M. MONSEES’ SONS, 


PROPRIETOR OF 


Limestone Valley Farm, 
BREEDERS OF 

Standard Bred Saddle Horses, Registered 

Jacksand Jennets and Poland-China Hogs. 


16th Sem!-Annual Sale, Sept. 4th, 1900. 
SMITHTON, PETTIS CO., MO. 


D. RK. THOMAS, Monett, Mo., breeder of Jacks, 
Shorthorn Cattle, Registered Poland-China hogs, B. 
P. Chickens and Bronze Firm 80 acres improved 
land for sale cheap or wil! t le for jack stock. 
—Two Registered Collie 


FOR SAL Bitches. Orders booked 


for June pups, Five choice White Plymouth cocks 
for sale. rices. 
ROBT. CLOUGEL CARROLLTON, |LULINOIS. 


FOR SALE CHEAP! 


Twelve foot Aermotor Wind Wheel; 5,000 gallon 
Cedar Tank, each on sixty foot steel tower; also 
two-horse power Rider Pumping Engine. All in 
good condition, WESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Upper Alton, Llinois. 























INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD FOR 
HORSES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Last Wednes- 
day the writer drove our Nutwood stal- 
lion, Buttonwood, one mile in 2:22, and 
Saturday his trainer, W. M. Sparks, drove 
him a mile in 2:21, a mile in 2:20 and a mile 
in 2:18. As he has not had any fast work 
this season and is working easy, we feel 
justified in expecting Buttonwood to 
considerably reduce his record this fall. 
We think that Buttonwood is one of the 
finest gaited trotters in this country, and 
he goes without weights or boots. His 
breeding is exceptionally good and also 
has an extra kind disposition and a per- 
fect conformation. We justly claim him 
to be one of the choice stallions of the 
country. 

Furthermore, he eats ‘International 
Stock Food’’ every day and has ever since 
we have owned him, and there has been 
a remarkable change in Buttonwood dur- 
ing this time. 

We write you these facts for the purpose 
of showing you that we use ‘“‘Interna- 
tional Stock Food” for our horses and 
have for several years and we know 
from actual test that it will give paying 
results when used as directed. We are 
sure that nothing will equal ‘“Interna- 
tional Stock Food” in causing young ani- 
mals to grow rapidly or in strengthening 
the entire system so that disease will be 
prevented, and each animal will be in the 
best possible condition. 

‘We expect to do a large amount of ad- 
vertising and we want every paper in 
which our ads. appear to be satisfied that 
we have exactly what we claim and that 
back of all our claims is the writer’s own 
personal, practical test on his own stock 
and also the practical test of over 500,000 








lly add additional strength to the belief 


that the science of horseshoeing is mak) 


ing progress. 


farmers. This is our excuse for writing 
you this letter. 
INTERNATIONAL FOOD Co. 





The finest 


of repairs. 
| 





Al! harness, old or new, te made pilebie end easy—will look better 


Eureka Harness Oil 


many times its cost by improved a 


‘ 






wear longer—by the use of 


ive for leather ever . Saves 
ppearance and in the cost 
Bold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 

Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 
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me Cirele. 


THE FOLKS WE USED TO KNOW. | 











Did you ever notice somehow, 
AS the years go slidin’ past, 
That you git to lookin’ back’ard 
Sorter wistful to'rds the last? | 
And how them ‘at’s now your neighbors 
Don't stand a ghost o’ show 
When you go comparin’ of ‘em 
To the folks you used to know? 


It ‘pears we jist can’t recollect 
The fracases we've had, 

Nur forty-"leven other things 
That made us fightin’ mad 
But we've salted down the good ‘uns | 
An’, no matter whur we go | 
There's none can “hold a candle 
To the folks we used to know 


washing, 


I mind when we was livir 
Out there on Cedar Crik } 
There wan't no better neighborhood— 
If any one tuk sick 
They'd come frum all d'rections 
Jist wade through rain ur snow, 
To see how you was comin’ on | 
The folks we used to know 


é 


An’ the vittels the'd fetch you! 
Why, "twould fairly make you laf, | 
You’d bin deader nur a mackerel 
If you'd only et the half 
Put me in mind of fair-time 
Ur some purvishun show, 
To see ‘em packin’ in the truck— 


The folks we used to know 


| button-holed them all 


My stars! 
Out there on the old State road, 

An’ used to go a-visitin’ 
Jist by the wagon-load. 

They'd grin, shake hands, “Howdy,” 
An’, as plain as preachin’ show 

They was tickled most to pieces— 
The folks we used to know 


but they was soshable, | 


They'd feed you on fried chicken, 
The best 't was in the shop; 

An’ they'd pile your plate with vittels, 
An’ I vum! they wouldn't stop 

Till they’d made you most feel sneakin’ 
To see it loaded so. 

Then say, “Take holt an’ help yourself’’— 
The folks we used to know. 


“We ain't no quality,”’ they'd say, 
“We're only common folks;" 

An’ then all hands would snicker, 
An’ we'd fall to crackin’ jokes, 

An’ afore we hardly know’'d it, 
Why, it was time to go, 

An’ we'd say, come over,” 
To the folks we used to know. 


“Good-by; 


Where air they all, I wonder— 
All these happy, old-time folks, 
That made this life worth livin’ 
With their friendship an’ their jokes? 
Well, I ask for nothin’ better, 
When it comes my time to go, 
Than a ticket that will take me 
To the folks we used to know. 
--Alice D. O. Greenwood, in 
Weekly. 


Leslie's 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THREE BIRTHDAYS AND A DINNER. 





I wonder if the Home Circle has forgot- 
ten “‘Ju.e,”” dear Jane, whose noble heart 
and warm handclasp have been so much 
to me for lo, these many years. 

On the third day of June, 1900, we had 
our birthday dinner at Jane’s home, and 
as the wife of Prof. D—— was also a 
third of June lady, she was invited to 
bring her professor and help celebrate. 
The day was ideal; just cool enough to be 
pleasant and to make one appreciate sun- 
shine. We left home at 8 a. m. and in one 
hour and a half were seated in the cosy 
parlor of Jane’s house. 

She spied us coming when we were far 
down the street, and came walking quick- 
ly to meet us. How pleased we were to 
receive her greeting, so manifestly cor- 
dial; so sincere without extra effusive- 
ness. 

For many years Jane was a Home Cir- 
cle writer, and only ceased to write when 
the pressure of other duties absorbed all 
her time. She is an artist of such talent 
and ability that every spare moment of 
her life is given up to instructing others 
in art. She paints in oil, in water color, 
goes the most exquisite china painting, 
earves wood, and does embroidery and 
every known sort of fancy work. Her 
home is a gem of loveliness, as well as 
of comfort and convenience, and stands 
a proof of woman's ability to earn money 
and make good use of it. The house has 
seven rooms with bath room, closets and 


|wipe your mouth and fingers on your 


|use napkins, it would 
| washing, and that their clothes would 


| little girls could wash and iron the nap- 
| kins,” I suggested, “and it would teach 


| some one kind of an embroidered stitch, 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. DROPPED STITCHES. 


4 GOOD SUGRRESIGs. I dropped a stitch in my knitting 

As I sat at work one day, 

And it seemed such a little matter 
I sang as I worked away. 

But lo, when my work was finished, 
I saw with infinite pain 

The stitch I had missed in the morning 
Had rendered it all in vain! 

That all of my perfect stitches 
Were useless because of one! 
That one little flaw had cost me 

The loss of my heart's “Well done!” 
Just so it is in our lives, dear, 
But the stitches dropped, ah me! 
Are part of the soul's own garment 
=, We weave for eternity. 
‘I believe, if yoy would require them to The stitch of unbridled passion, 
save you lots of Of an evil, bitter thought, 
The stitch of the neglected duties 
Are into the pattern wrought! 
The stitch of the first cigar, lad, 

The stitch of the first strong drink, 
And the work of your life is ruined— 
Does it pay, dear, do you think? 

Alas! for the stitch unheeded, 
Ah me, for the mischief done, 
For the glad hopes of the morning, 
For heartache at set of sun. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 





Teaching Children to Use Napkins. 





Go wash your hands! Just see how you 
have smeared your clean trousers and 
waists. O! Ella, see how you and Emma 
have soiled your clean aprons. You just 
clothing all the time you are eating, so 
that you are not fit to be seen.” 

My friend remarked to me, “Those 
children were all dressed up clean just 
before you came, and now look at them! 
Their clothes are all ready for the wash- 


stay clean much longer and look nicer. 
Did you ever try it?’’ I asked. 

“Oh, no; that would only add to the 
there would be so many nap- 
kins; besides they cost so much.” 

“Well, now, as for the washing, those 


them to wash and iron things nicely. 
They would enjoy it, too. You just try 
them. Napkins are not one-fourth as a eas ee 
hard to wash as trousers and waists and | Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
aprons. As for the cost part, you can MY CUCUMBER PATCH. 
have napkins that will answer the pur- 
pose and that will look nice and wear a 
long time that will not cost over one and | cucumbers for pickles. Last year I had 
a quarter cents apiece—twelve for fifteen | six hills and had more than I wanted. 
cents. Let me tell you how I made a lot | When the “sign is in the arms” in the ear- 
of them for one family. I took flour|ly part of May, I make good hills and put 
sacks, cutting four napkins out of each/|a bucket of rotton chip dirt in each. I 
sack, then with fine darning cotton I| plant plenty of seed, so I may get a good 
around, giving | stand, and then thin when large enough. 
When the vines are a yard long I cut the 
and others another kind, so each child ends off, this makes the laterals come out 
could tell when he or she was using the |and bloom. When the cucumbers are 
napkin belonging to him or her. The’ small I cut them off or sometimes pull 
children all enjoyed their napkins and them with my fingers by giving them a 
used them instead of their clothes for ' sharp turn. Do not let them grow large 
wiping mouth and fingers. If you have or go to seed, and leave the stem on the 
not the flour sacks, get five-cent muslin— vine. Some cut a little of the cucumber to 
a yard will make four napkins. You can leave on the stem. Now the fruit will 
make them so they will look real nice grow in twos, threes and sometimes clus- 
when washed and ironed well. Just try ters instead of one cucumber in a place. 
it! | Well, we have an agent every week 
Of course if you can afford it nice linen now. This week it was the man with 
napkins would look better, but would not the churn. As all farm women know, 
last much longer or answer the purpose when the alderberries bloom the 
any better. Besides when children use churns hard. So, as he wanted to show 
napkins at home, they use them more what the “Improved Jersey Churn” could 
easily when in company away from home. ‘do, I gave him a small churning. He 
The habit of neatness is thus easily cul- churned the butter in six minutes. But 
tivated.” ROSA AUTUMN. to gather it, take it up, and salt, took 
Fayette Co,, Ill | twenty-two minutes from the time he be- 
> gan. I thought I would see just what I 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. could do with my five-gallon barrel churn 
THE WORK OF THE FARMER'S WIFE this morning. I did not have a very large 
a churning, and took notice of one thing 
During Hot Weather. the agent said, that was to put no water 
— or any foreign substance in the cream un- 
My son and wife and myself took a til you could see butter in it. The butter 
drive some nine miles east of our home in| came in eleven minutes, and it took 
June. As we returned, we called to se€|twelye more for me to finish it. It must 
Mrs. Mary Singleton. We found her en-|pe the feed the cows eat that makes the 
sconced in an upper room of her beautiful | cream so contrary. I have noticed a show- 
home, which stood just behind banks and 4 wil] make a difference, if it has been 
banks of roses, peonies and honeysuckles. very warm. And that is another thing, 
The greeting of the home-keeper was cor-| we cannot keep the cream cool enough. 
dial, and as we sank into an easy chair | a; night I put my cream bucket in a tub 
we soon forgot that we were weary for | o¢ cold water and churn as early in the 
the genial words of our hostess were full morning as I can. I believe there are 
of good cheer. |many readers of the RURAL WORLwW 
Mrs. Emma Roberts, we thank YOU / that could give us many good thoughts, 
for kind words. Yes, I was a happy wo- | but for fear they will misspell a word or 
man and sang hymns—perhaps without write too poorly. Now do not be uneasy, 
making melody in my voice. I hope T) but send us the news and facts as you 





I would like to tell you all how I raise 





cream 





| brown hands and his feet are in his way 


of the town dudes with their white fingers 
| and high collars and unpaid laundry bills. 


may have made it in my heart to God. 
But a change has come over the spirit of | 
the dream. I never sing now, but, like 
the captives who sat down by the rivers 
of Babylon, have hung my harp on a} 
willow tree—not that I am an unhappy 
woman now, but, as “Rosa Autumn” 
says, this world does seem an empty | 
world under circumstances of being alone. | 
Yet my heart is brimful of gratitude for 
loving kindness and tender mercies that! 
emanate from the hand of the Great Bene- | 
factor of man. On looking around us we |! 
see the gardens and fields laden with 
blessings, and our friends, too, seem to 
be legion; for all these things our heart 
does sometimes run over, and for a mo- 
ment we experience a thrill of joy and} 
say, “God is good! yea, God is good!” 

Our farming this s 
to have the appearance of being subceée- | 
ful. Sixty young turkeys yelp at us for | 
food. The Brahmas are excellent. Every | 
biddy, except the Brahmas will be sent 
to market. We suppose the Bronze gob- 
bler is getting ready for the street fair, 
for molting at this time has given him 
a very unsightly appearance. However, 
in due time we hope to see him in hues of 
beauty, neatly dressed for exhibition. 

The approach of the real hot weather 
makes the farmer's wife groan, thinking 
of the many things to be done in the next 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ason seems, so far, | 








all things which go to make the modern 
home, and each room is made beautiful 
by the good taste of its artistic mistress. 
In this home Jane lives alone except for 
the presence of her companion and friend, 
Miss 

The days never drag wearily for Jane; 
she finds them all too short for the duties 
that crowd into each one of them, nor 
does she confine her labors entirely to the 
things done about the house and in her 
studio, she cultivates flowers, has a fine 
kitchen garden and has recently written 
a history of her mother’s family, begin- 
ning back in the fourteenth century. 
Jane is my friend of many years’ stand- 
ing. We call ourselves “the twins,” be- 
cause we came into this sphere of exist- 
ence on the same day of the same month 
and year. 





Jane cooked the birthday dinner, and | 


we ate the first early vegetables we had 
had this year, except lettuce, radishes, 
peas and potatoes. The dinner was ex- 
cellent and Prof. D—— and my Mr. D— 
were unsparing in their compliments, 
neither Mrs. Professor nor the writer ob- 
jecting. When Mrs. D. unrolled her nap- 
kin she found in it, a lovely center piece, 
embroidered in natural colors—the design 
—apple blossoms. My discovery was a 
large nasturtium piece, exquisitely 
worked in colors, and shaded so naturally 
that the flowers looked almost real. The 
gentlemen found presents in their nap- 
kins, but not so elaborate as ours. 

Next year—should we all live—the re- 
union is to be in my home; meanwhile 
long life and happiness attend dear Jane, 
whom I love more than this letter may 
indicate. MAY MYRTLE. 


A WIFE EQUAL TO A GOLD MINE, 





two months. There is the fruit canning 
along with the cooking for the wheat, 
oats and hay harvesters beside the pick- 
ling and preserving. So much work over 
the hot stove! 

We need to betake ourselves to the 
throne of grace to implore help and 
strength for the duties devolving upon 
us. It behooves us to watch. I remem- 
ber on one occasion being associated for 
several days with a company of Chris- 
tians. When the time came to discon- 
tinue the meeting and return home, each 
one gave “parting words.’’ The most 








; and light garments are stained with fruit, 


|are given the work, all spots and discol- 


}a littke powdered borax moistened with 


|} ments until the spots are removed. 


see them. We will appreciate them; espe- 
cially from the older people. 
LITTLE MOTHER. 
Scotland Co., Mo. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
SUMMER STAINS. 








Summer is the season when table linens 


grass and mildew, making the work of 
the laundress much more laborious than 
in winter. But if a little time and patience 


oring can be remedied. For fruit, or wine 
stains, rub as soon as discovered with a 


MARRY THE COUNTRY BOY. 


The wise girl sets her cap for the coun- 
try boy. True, he wears overalls and has 








when he walks. But he is worth a dozen 


And take a country boy who will stay in 
the country. He is a free man. The town 
bey is a slave. He works all his life ata 
meager salary and spends that in ways 
not always commendable. 

The country girl thinks it “awfyl nice” 
to have a town sweetheart who wears 
patent leather shoes and a necktie like a 
bolt of dress goods. She has aspirations 
to “go with” a smart-looking chap from 
the county seat to the envy of all the 
neighboring girls and the unsettling of 
her own faith, When marrying time 
comes, however, the country girl and 
the town girl too would do well to turn 
their sweetest smiles upon the country 
boy or the town boy who looks and acts 
like his country cousin. There are town 
sweethearts who are worth something. 
There are some who do not expect to have 
their wives support them by keeping 
boarders. There are some who do not loaf 
on the streets Sundays and stay up late 
at nights. These are town fellows almost 
equal to the boys from the backwoods. 
But beware of the other kind. Stick to 
the country sweethearts and stay stuck. 
—Walter Williams in Columbia Herald. 





HOW TO ¢ GET RI RID OF FLIES. 


The publication of the appeal of our 
correspondent for something that will 
drive away, or destroy, the swarms of 
flies that infest his place, has brought 
us several suggestions from correspond- 
ents. One, himself a Louisianian, says 
that many years ago he discovered that 
flies would not remain in a room with the 
castor bean (castor plant). He also found 
many dead flies in the neighborhood of 
the plant. He recommends putting the 
leaves around the shop and house, at 
several places, “and my word for it,”’ he 
says, ‘the files will leave there instanter.”’ 
Another from Charleston, 8. C., ascribes 
the same quality to the Japan lily (Lilium 
auratum), “the presence of which in the 
shop is suffielent to banish flies.’’ Final- 
ly, “Old Druggist’” writes that he saw 
“somewhere,” thinks in the “National 
Druggist,” the statement that “‘the true 
Persian insect powder, if disseminated in 
the atmosphere of a room, will kill a 
great many flies, and drive away the 
rest.’ The plan, which he has followed 
ever since, is “just before leaving the 
shop for the night, to take an ordinary 
insect powder gun, and, holding it at 
arm's length above the head, to squirt the 
powder in the air, say half a dozen times. 
This is all-sufficient to keep the place 
free from flies." We are much obliged to 
our correspondents for the information 
and hope that it will help our Lafayette 
friend to get rid of his pests. The infor- 
mation will, no doubt, prove welcome to 
many others during “‘fly time,’ in a large 
portion of our country.—National Drug- 
gist. 

COOKING HINTS. 


TO MAKE TOAST,—Toast should be cut 
one-third of an inch thick, dried slowly, 
browned quickly and served hot. It may 
be served as water, milk or cream toast. 
A poached egg may be served on any of 
these. To make French toast plunge a 
slice of bread into milk and then into an 
egg, the white and yolk of which have 
been beaten together thoroughly and sea- 
soned with salt. Fry a golden brown in 
butter. 

TO BOIL HAM.—It has much better fla- 
vor if it is boiled for one hour and then 
baked two hours, with brown sugar sprin- 
kled over it for the last fifteen minutes. 

VEGETABLE CUPS.—Hollowed-out ap- 
ples or beets make artistic and pretty 
cups to hold salad. 

BAKED TOMATOES.—Mix thoroughly 
into one cupful of dry bread crumbs, one 
tablespoonful of melted butter, one-third 
teaspoonful salt, a little pepper. Cut six 
large tomatoes in halves, scoop out the 





cold water, and spread in the sun to dry. 


| Soap should never be used on stained gar- 


Grass 
common on children’s white 
gowns and aprons and may be readily tak- 
en out by moistening with alcohol, or rub- 
bing with a mixture of lemon juice and 
powdered borax. Mildew readily yields to 
an application of the juice of green to- 
mato and salt, dried in the sun. 

The stains of some fruits, such as black- 
berries and raspberries, come out with 
ordinary washing, and do not require any 
special treatment. Oxalic acid, salt of 
lemon and other similar applications are 
very injurious to articles upon which they 
are used, and should be avoided, as the 
many simple harmless preparations will 
be found quite as effective. 

ELIZA R. 

Trimble Co., Ky. 


stains are 


PARKER. 


A BOY AND HIS SPARE TIME. 

A thin, awkward boy came to the reai- 
dence of a celebrated school principal 
and asked to see the professor. The ser- 
vant eyed his mean clothes and, thinking 
he looked more like a beggar than any- 
thing else, told him to go round to the 
kitchen. 





striking to me, was the following given 
by a good brother. He said: “You have 
been banded together for several days 
doing the work of the Lord. You have 
had a good time. Satan has not as- 
sailed you; no, he has not dared to do so, 
for he knows in union there is strength.”’ 
|* ‘But,” said he, ‘watch! for when you go 
j}home to your fields and kitchens he will 
take you single-handed, and before you 
are aware he will be hurling fiery darts 
at you.”’ O, sisters of the Home Circle, 
how we need patience and strength, for 
the dining-room and kitchen work. I 
really think there is where our greatest 
battles occur. 

The children are sure to be more fret- 
ful just before meal time and are some- 
times scolded by their parents, when if 
the mother would consider that the chil- 
dren were getting hungry and give them 
a bit of bread, gently bidding them, ‘‘Be 
good, now, and we will soon have din- 
ner,” it would save from little worries 
that often drift into real snarls with the 
older members of the family, for Satan 
takes advantage of our hunger and tempts 

us in this weak unguarded moment as he 








j did the Master when he was “an hun- 


iy husband was in debt and | Deine exeieee to ' axed. * 


M 
help him, eg I would sell Elk f. ya 4 


doi splendidl A cen 
worth of fuel will 2 heat t the I r % 

Tenens a portueniy even Peat. You can iron in! 
halt ay’ time and no danger of scorching the 
8 with the old iron, and 

most beautiful gloss. 
as the iron is so 
body wants one. 
have not sold less t! 


yo 
I sell bik nearly every oe, 
vi 


I a 00 on each iron, and 
an five any day Iworked. My 





f money anywhere selling these iro 

Guernsey I. it Light Co., No. 1019 "Les 

Louis, Mo. , will start any one in the 

business as they did me, if you will address them. 
(Mrs. V. Kinpy. 








If you will ‘observe, there is always a 


ron for one day, ae tendency just before a meal is ready to 


be impatient, and if a “family jar’’ oc- 


m can get the! curs it is almost sure to occur just before 


the meal is ready. This should all be 
j avoided by doing as our Master did when 


wpe 7 is doing well, and I think any one can mane Satan said unto Him, “Command that 


these stones be made bread.” So we 

ought to be ready to resist the enemy by 

the word of God hid in our hearts. 
Montgomery Co., Mo. MRS. A. PO. 


He soon appeared at the back door and 
repeated his request. 
“You want a breakfast more likely,” 
said the servant girl. 
“Thank you,” said the boy, “I should 
like to see Professor Blank, if he can see 
me.” 
“Cothes may be you want,” remarked 
the girl. 
“Can I see Professor Blank?” asked 
“Well, he is in the library. 
be disturbed, he must, I suppose.” 

And she whisked him off to that room, 
remarking as she opened the door: 


see you, sir, so I let him in.” 
terest, 


question was answered 
promptly. 


amount of knowledge. 


example even to the man before him. 


phan, 


Advocate. 
_—_—— tH 
Mothers will find “Mra. 
Syrup” the Best Remedy for Children Teething. 





If he must 


‘“‘Here’s some one terrible anxious to 


The professor laid his book aside, and 
talked with the boy with increasing in- 
and soon took down some books 
and began to give him an examination 
which extended even to Greek, and every 
correctly and 


The professor was amazed and asked 
the boy how he managed, with his ap- 
parent poverty, to accumulate such an 


“Oh, I studied in my spare time,” an- 
swered the boy brightly, and with the 
utmost unconsciousness that he was an 


Here was a boy, a hard-working or- 
almost fitted for college in the 
Spare moments that his companions were 
wasting. Truly are spare moments the 
“gold dust of time."’"—Michigan Christian 


Winslow's Soothing 


pulp and mix the solid portion with the 
bread crumbs, Stuff the halves of toma- 
toes with this mixture and ptace in a 
baking pan with a spoonful of butter on 
top of each. Bake twenty minutes and 
serve hot. 


wi YARDS OF WISDOM. 





Hes n without good society cannot be 
Heaven. ° 

What's an estate good for, if it cannot 
buy content. 

Who depends upon another man's table, 
often dines late. 

He who rides behind another does not 
travel when he pleases.—Span. 

He who loses money, loses much; he 
who loses a friend, loses more; but he who 
loses his spirits, loses all.—Span. 





IT CURES 
IRREGULARITY 





Poultry Yard. 


A Chicago poultry dealer read a paper 
at an Illinois Farmers’ Institute meeting 
in which he stated that during the last 
year the production of chickens of the 
United States reached the number of 3,- 
250,000,000, and of eggs 13,000,000,000. He 
said further that the total value of the 
eggs was $290,000.00, which shows that 
as a source of national wealth the hen is 
not to be despised. 











HENRY T. REED, Camp Point, IIL, 
writes: ‘Please find enclosed copy of new 
ad., which you will put mm the place of 
the one now running, as I will have no 
more eggs to sell this season. I have Had 
a very heavy egg trade; more orders than 
I could fill. I have 300 fine chicks growing 
for the fall and winter trade, and the 
quantity is first-class. I am booking or- 
ders now for stock to be shipped after 
Oct. 1. The RURAL WORLD continues to 
be a great advertising medium. You may 
state to your readers that every bird sold 
from my yards, if not entirely satisfac- 
tory, can be returned at once at my ex- 
pense and the price paid will be returned 
at once, for I want nothing but what is 
right.” 





A CHAMPION DUCK RAISER. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I have just 
been reading in your valuable paper of 
the champion chicken and turkey raisers 


and am prompted to tell of my success 
as a duck raiser. I have 200 young ducks, 
100 of which will soon do to pick. I would 


like to know of any one that can beat this 
without an incubator. MRS. R. H. C. 
Cooper Co., Mo. 


FOR LITTLE TURKEYS. 





Broken Dishes. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I must tell 
the readers of my success in raising tur- 
keys this far, and of one of my experi- 
ments with them. One evening I saw the 
little turkeys picking at a piece of an 
old plate trying to break it. I took a 
hammer and broke it up in small pieces. 
You ought to have seen the turkeys eat 
it. They know now when I get a ham- 
mer that they are going to have a treat. 
I knew that broken crockery was good 
for old fowls, but was surprised to see 
little turkeys only a week old eat it like 
bread. I did not know at first whether 
it would kill them or not, but I find they 
thrive on it. 
MRS. EMMA SEE ROBERTS. 

Audrain Co., Mo. 


NEW POULTRY ASSOCIATIONS. 





' objected very strenuously, but she insist- 


ed and pointed out the particular bird 
she wanted. Now the old man was in 4 
tight place and did some tall talking. 
Mother was away and he hated to bother 
my wife with his troubles, but after mak- 
ing all the objections he could think of, 
he took the lady to the house and calling 
to my wife he said, “Annie, this lady 
wants a cockerel for breeding purposes 
and insists on taking a capon; will you 
piease explain?” A few minutes later the 
lady came out with plenty of color in her 
cheeks, and trading for a cockerel was 
soon accomplished.—N. W. Pacific Farm- 
er. 





FORMULA USED BY DEALERS IN 
PRESERVING EGGS. 





Numerous methods of preserving eggs 
are in use. The idea of all of them is to 
keep air out of the eggs, as by such ab- 
sence of oxygen decay can be arrested 
for a considerable length of time, espe- 
cially if the eggs are perfectly fresh at 
the start and are kept in a cool, dark 
place. The standard method most used 
by speculators and dealers is to put eggs 
in lime water. The process is as follows, 


but as a rule a healthy hen needs neither 
It is only when she ts run down and no: 
in good condition that she requires either 
a tonic or stimulant. 

All this being taken for granted, ty. 
work of forcing the egg yieid resolves j;- 
self into careful methods in feeding the 
hens. They must be given food that wi) 
not all go to fat, and if in spite of th. 
selection of the food the birds show a te). 
dency to fatten up too rapidly they myx; 
be forced to take more exercise. Ke. 
the laying hens busy in scratching a go a 
part of the day, and they will eat mor. 
and lay more. Feed them plenty of grou; i 
green bone, pulverized shells, grit 4), 
green things. All of these, including 
scraps of meat, contain the elements nee, 
ed by the laying hens. Be more care; 
in feeding corn, which is sure to produce 
more fat than eggs, and the bread, me, 
and similar fattening articles. After 5 " 
has fed the birds liberally, forced them 
take plenty of exercise, and attended 
their general health, there is little more 
that can be done. That is about all ; 
forcing that will pay. There are other ar- 
tificial methods, but their utility is rath., 
doubtful. ANNE C. WEBSTER 





Poultry becomes an important branch 





tbi» recipe having been widely sold at % 
under pledge of secrecy: Take two gal- 
lons of water, twelve pounds of un- 
siaked lime and four pounds of salt, or | 
in that proportion according to the quan- 
tity of eggs to be preserved. Stir several 
times daily and then let stand until the | 
liquid has settled and is perfectly clear. | 
leaving the sediment at the bottom. | 
ounces each of baking soda, cream of | 
tartar, sait peter and borax and an ounce | 
of alum. Fulverize and mix these and ' 
dissolve in one gallon of boiling water | 
and add to the mixture about twenty 
gallons of pure lime water. This will 
about fill a cider barrel. Put the eggs 
in carefully so as not to crack any of the 
shells, letting the water always stand an | 
inch above the eggs, which can be done | 
by placiug a barrel head a little smaller 
upon them and weighting it. This amount 
of liquid will preserve 150 dozen of eggs. | 
It is nut necessary to wait to get a full | 
barrel or smaller package of eggs, but 


can be obtained fresh. 
should be used only 
Tradesman. 


The same liquid 
once.—Michigan 


HIS POULTRY GOSPEL. 





My friend Crary gave out the other day 
what may be called the gospel of poultry 
raising, so far as it went, writes John 
Chamberlain in the “N. E. Homestead.” 
“Don’t winter old hens. I tried it, and, 
though I am an amateur and not long 
even that, I know that I have made a mis- 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The leading 
fanciers of this section met at Albany, 
Mo., June 29, 1900, and organized the 
Grand River Valley Poultry ani Pet Stock 
Association and elected the following of- 
ficers: President, C. B. Garrison, Den- 
ver; Vice-President, E. A. Tamlyn, Stan- 
berr$: Secretary-Treasurer, R. R. French, 
Ford City. Executive geo ng R. 
French, ex-officio; Dr. C. V. Larmer, Al- ! 
bany, and Miss Stevenson, jae Hampton. 
The secretary would be pleased to corre- 
spond with all interested in or wishing to 
join the association. 

Ford City, Mo. R. R. FRENCH, Sec’y. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The North- 
east Missouri Poultry and Pet Stock As- 
sociation has been organized with a paid- 
up membership of 97, one of the strongest 
in this state. 


8. Myer, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will 
judge the poultry, 
Macon, Mo., the Belgian hares. We will 
pay liberal cash premiums on all classes | 
of poultry; $1 for first, 50 cents for second | 
on single birds, $2 on breeding pen. Also 
some big sweepstakes, and a fine and val- 
uable list of specials have already been 
offered. The Belgian hare is attracting a 
good deal of attention throughout this 
section, and we are the first association in 
| the state outside of Kansas City to employ 
an expert Belgian hare judge and to offer 
cash premiums on this class of stock. 
There *& a big interest manifested in fine 
poultry, and I have no doubt the display 
of pure-bred fowls at our show will be 
one of the largest seen in the state, or in 
the middle west for that matter. Every- 
body has heard of the Pike county tur- 


large number. 

The officers of our association are: John 
Hettich, President; Mrs. Jennie Willcox- 
sen, Vice-President; L. T. Sanderson, Sec- 
retary; L. E. Meyer, Assistant Secretary; 
Preston Holcomb, Treasurer; E. B. Omo- 
hundro and C. L. Moore, Superintendents. 

JOHN HETTICH, President. 

Bowling Green, Mo. 


BELGIAN 
MEAT. 


FEEDING 





pay to feed for meat?” 
it most decidedly does, and 
whereof I speak, 


old (just weaned) into my 


ten pounds, 
give them all they can eat, 


value), 5 cents, 


They 
and five pounds, and are at a good age 
to sell, though I have kept them another 
month and made it pay.—East Los An- 
geles Breeder. 


CAPONS FOR BREEDING. 





One season the old man and myself 
caponized a good many cockerels, and ' 
many amusing situations resulted. One 
day a lady called at my place who want- 
ed a cockerel for breeding purposes, and 
Will, who is the acme of politeness to 
everybody outside of the family, showed 





INFLAMMATI 
ULCERATION AN 
FEMALE 






the lady around. She was greatly in- 
terested in the incubator and brooder 
system of raising chickens, and Will could 
grow quite eloquent when discoursing 
on his pets. Of course he got around to 
the capons but was not willing to talk 
much about them, except to brag on their 
weight and beauty. The lady was great- 
ly taken with them and nothing would do 
but that she should have one to head her 














pen of B. P. Rock hens. Will was con- 
siderably taken back at that and of course 


take in wintering hens the second time. 
Get your pullets hatched early in the 
spring, keep them well through the sum- 
; mer and then when you begin to prepare | 
; them for early layers they will respond | 
promptly. But an old hen, even the best | 
| of yearlings, cannot be brought to the) 
laying point anything as soon as a pullet. 


I didn’t believe there was so much differ- | 


ence till I tried it. I have had enough 
;and am convinced. My pullets were lay- 
) ing right along as early as October, but 
| the hens were two months getting ready 
‘to lay and they don’t lay any better now 
{than the pullets do, besides they will not 


industry on farms in France compared 
with this country. As many as 500 fow!| 


| are kept on an acre of land, but carefy 


attention is given and the profit is larg 
In this country the poultry departmen; 
seems to be beyond the notice of th: 
farmer, the hens being turned over to the 
female members of the family, but 


Draw or carefully dip off the clear liquid, | France it is the most important of ali 


Poultry as a business demands too much 


Take for the above amount of liquid five labor, especially in winter, to expect wom- 


en to care for the fowl, and if farmers 
will give more consideration to poultr 
they will find larger profits in that direc. 
tion than from any other source in pr: 

portion to capital invested. 

Last year the farmers of Missouri 
shipped seventy million pounds of poultry 
worth say five million dollars; and inci- 
dentally they sold three million dollars 
worth of eggs, says “The Packer.” || 


| this takes no account of the amount con- 
| 


sumed at home, nor has the statistician 
shown in these figures the quantity of 
poultry raised in small towns. 

Cornell University is the first to intro- 


they can be put in at any time that they joao the cramming machine for fattening 


| poultry such as is used in France ana 
England. It consists of a receptacle tw 
hold the food, mounted on legs, and sv 
arranged that when the operator pushes 
a treadle, a quantity of food is forced 
through a rubber tube attached to the 
j receptacle. The feeder holds. the fow! 
under his arm, and opening the mouth of 
| the bird to be fed, runs his long tube into 
the crop, when he presses the lever untii 
he has sufficiently filled the crop. Before 
cramming, the fowl are confined in pens 
about two feet long and eighteen inches 
in width, containing five fowl each. These 
pens are raised three feet from the floor, 
and have bottoms of slats an inch square 
and an inch apart, for convenience in 
feeding and cleaning. The fowl are fed 
from troughs with the fattening mixture 
until they refuse to eat, which usually 
happens in ten days. Then they are 
crammed twice a day with the food, which 
is composed of equal parts of bolted corn- 
| mel, oat flour and barley flour, mixed with 
skimmed milk, which in cold weather is 
heated. The English lay great stress on 
the fattening value of skimmed milk and 
pay a high price for it. Usually fowl thus 
ed are ready for market ten days after 
jc cramming was begun, or twenty days 
from confinement. During this time they 
| generally nearly double their weight, and 
| the breeds do not differ much in this re- 
} spect. An experienced operator can cram 
one hundred and eighty fowl per hour 
though in England they have become so 
expert that they can feed twice that num- 





We will hold our first show | 
at Bowling Green, Mo., Dec. 3 to 6, 1900. B. | 


and R. J. Finley, of | 


keys, and they, too, will be in evidence in | 


HARES FOR make every hen lay just a few more eggs 


The question is often asked by those , you think that it is merely a matter of 
interested or contemplating raising their | forcing the hens to eat more, figuring up- 
own or some one else’s hares, “Does it ‘on so many eggs to so many pounds of 
I contend that | food you will find sooner or later that , armed. Bags in season 
I know the hens are not that kind of machines. 
as I have repeatedly 
put ten to twenty young bucks six weeks pected, and before you know it the ma- 
corral, and chine will be clogged up and no eggs will 
weighed their rolled barley to them two | be forthcoming. 
or three times a week, having a hopper- 
shaped self-feeding box that will hold Most skill and intelligence. 
and if feeding for meat, I easier to force the fattening process of a 
which wil! 
average for the first month (including 
hay, of which they will eat the same ‘eed, most of the food you feed to a 
Second month, 8 cents. 
They are then 3% months old, and the Of it forms eggs. In order to get the lat- Barred R ks, P ki Ducks!-?"2" stock. 
bucks should be separated from the does. rre 0c exin 
should now weigh between four | Patent nostrums, but common food that Narexrns POULTRY RANCH, New Florence, M° 





| 
|lay any longer in summer than the pul- ber. 
lets do.’”’ 
“What sorts do you keep?” I inquired. fy egy he Wanted for a permanent posi- 
tion. 860 per month and allexpenses. Experi- 


“Light Brahmas, Plymouth Rocks and 
single-comb White Leghorns mostly. They 
make a good all-round collection. I get 
good and quick returns from feeding them 
green cut bone and I have no difficulty in 
keeping them all up to business. 
well.” 

“But there is such a thing as feeding 
too much?’ 
| “Maybe, but not with Leghorns. They 
are too active. Of course you must take 
care not to feed anything that is too fat- eget Lice on hens & chickens. 64-p. Boo: 

tening. After that is understood, there is Free. D. J. Lambert, Box 310,Apponasg, B. | 

not much danger of feeding enough to —Cockerels and Pullets, Lt. Broh— 

make a young hen too lazy.” eo Buff Cochins, 1900 

My friend has another good idea that is — B, EW yandottes.satifuetion or Your mone! 

giving him health and a double interest in 


ence unnecessary CLARK & COMPANY. 
234 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


HAT BLEACH. 


You can bleach your old sun-burned hat to look 
like new at a cost of less than 4 cts. Send % 
I feed | cents for package of “JAVELLA” containing 
enough to bleach seven hats. Address 

WHITE BLEACH CO., Sedalia, Mo. 











POULTRY. 

















thi » sity y Barred Plymocth Rocks, White 
| things e has a city business that was | PURE BRED Barres "Tangshan Bete, wus 
in good paying condition before he bought  Cochins from in country. 


Partridg: best strains 
his little farm. He has had the land some | Besssiforls. J. L. GREENLEE. Kahoka, Mo 
years and is able to stay there nights and 
a bit in the mornings, besides all day Sat- EGGS 
urdays in the full farm season. He thinks | C. B. 
that he scarcely began to live till he be- CONTI 
| came a specialist farmer. It is a great op- 
portunity; for the farm is no mere spot to 
spend the hot weather on, but is looked 
after sharply all through and it pays just 
as the city business does. 





Te breed the best. B. Lang., B 
y Rock. Part. Coch., Lt. Brah., 8. 
a Pekin Ducks. Circu 





lar free. 
cNTAL POULTRY FARM, Belleville, Il. 
M. B. Turkey Eggs i 
fen. 


B. P, ROCKS, “DUNCAN, Perrin, Mo 
Glen Raven Egg Farm 


Offers Brown and White Leghorns, Black Minor: 
* ca, Barred and White P. Rocks. Fowis and 
FORCING THE EGG SUPPLY. See ecko say ggnsen. Goose semsedes 0k. 


$Fts $1.25; 26 exes $2; 100 $4.00; 
$7 "Catalog free. One Farmington, M 


ELEGANT IN PLUMAGE AND SIZE. 


8. 8. Hamburgs, Golden Wyandottes and Buf P. 
Rocks that will equal the ““Blowhards” st half 
a week, and they represent the extra prof- | *Be Price. J. B. HAYNES, Ames, Illinois. 


its paid for knowledge of the business. If 

Cornish Indian Chickens 
And Mammoth White Hoiland eepere. fore 
raised. For eight years vreeding for best re 
sults. Birds Ty * represented ¢ or money re 














It is not such a difficult matter to make 
the hens lay in summer as in winter, but 
| nevertheless a little careful forcing will 





T.J KENNBDY, Waverly, Miss. 


PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


Bronze Turkeys. Lt. Brahmas, Silver, Golden aad 
White Wyandottes, Barred and White Plymouth 
Rocks. Birds rs forsale , a. prize winners 
MRS. J. OHNSTON, 

Prairie Home, Cooper Co., 


IMPROVED CHESTER WHITE SWINE. 


me good February pigs of extra breeding, will be 
ready to 2 ship May ist, Gute oor rice. Pekin Duck 
ice stock $1.00 for 13. 
8. F. saown. Ashmore, Ill. 





, They will refuse to make the returns ex- 


In forcing the egg supply 
we are doing # work that requires the ut- 
It is much 





hen than to force her to lay more than 
the regular normal amount of eggs. In- 


chicken goes to make fat, and very little 





ter we must feed egg-forming foods, not Stock sod 


contains the essential constituents of all 


“Por ES 
Forcing the hens to lay eggs is simply BLACK BREASTED f RED ¢ GAMES 


assisting nature to perform its work in 200 Pure Black B: 
the highest degree. We supply them with | Cockerels $1.50 cach, ene ne 1.00, tH 00, 0 "sm 
the needed elements to make eggs. All Bee = pened Faaabae Salba Farm “for ‘ton 
the so-called tonicsand stimulants do little | Years but the pure and best B. eB. B. i — “ 
or no good unless food of the right kind ohlokeas are MM MONSEES. iamithton, Mo- 
is supplied. The tonics may increase the 

appetite, and the stimulants may force 
the system to more active work, but the 
gain is only temporary, and in the end a 
reaction is more than likely to follow. If 
the right foods are given the tonics and 
apres may, on occasions, do good, | 


at ‘cin oe “WHAT FOOLS THESE MORTALS BE”— 


a Steel Range that does » over Factory * bail 
the difference be ace bela profits ar and cxpenses of ba Ge move een 2 eh fai 
e 


Hapgood “Anti-Trust” Steel Reng" : 
Rone seit comte Guaranteed for5 if not - i 
ey, THY for eelnnnSs ton and 1600 th 

prices. Tecturense this penue ave your bank look us up. A’ 

mie wes MANUFACTURING CO., Box 822, Aiton, ut. 
The only mfg. company in the world in their line selling direct to the coo5” 
When writing eaten iit RURAL WORLD. 
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You can cure your 


o” ilee af and 50 Cents at Druggists 
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DR. J. H. SNODDY, ALTON, ILL. 





The Snoddy Remedy. 


A Positive Cure and Preventive. 


Only one Dr. J. H. Snoddy 
for Hog Cholera which is made only by us. 
picture is on each package. 


about his 'y. Address, 
The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., 


Branch House—Des Moines, la. 


HOG CHOLERA 


USE 


and one SNODDY REMEDY 
Dr. Snoddy's 
imitations and ac- 
. Snoddy » new 
and circulars and testimo nials 


Alton, Ill,, U. 8. A. 
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Rife Hydraulic Engine 


Broox on Muppy Warm , UaED To 
PUMP SPRING WATER—WITHOUT MIXING. 
Water cupped for 
FARMS, 
COUNTRY RESTDENC! 
IRRIGATION. 
Money back if you want it. 
RIFE ENGINE ©O., 126 Liberty Street, New York 


HOG TAMER. 


Improved for 1900. 
Makes nose like cut. 
Once done always done 


Has reversible (T-sha ) steel knife held by 
thumbscrew, and self- fusing to gauges to suit 


size of hog. Price, prepaid, 
W. |. SHORT, %39;2°* Lewistown, Mo. 


B131 


ASA FOR CURE ons 


AND AS A PREVENTIVE OF ALL GERM DISEASES, 
— medicine, 80 ij = goin known 
by 





NEVER 
ROOT, 








y phon to being 
AN ABSOLUTE SPECIFIC 
for cholera in swine as any remedy svld for 
the cure of man or beast, 
Sick Hogs Repidiy | Recover 
while healthy ones a immune when 


Wm, Hall's ogc "Cholera, Cure 
is a 
(We have ds of t jals on ‘fle.) 





Delivered at your express office, all charges prepaid 
upon receipt of price, e arrival guaranteed. 
One half doz. bottles 65; 1 doz. $8; 2 doz. $15; 8 doz, .622 
Address, Wm. HALL MEDICINE CO., 
310 N. Main St., St. Louis 


GOLDOMETER i: 
a ee B. as STAUFFER, 
pt. R. W., Harrisburg, Pa. 





in pocket case for 
pestng poy 





MENERAL RODS $5 and up. guaranteed or money 
ae Circulars free. 
8 ROD CO.. Box 184, Dallas. Texas. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 











WE HAVE some fancy registered Poland~ cine 
gilts of fall farrow to offer for $12; the 
sired by U. 8. Chief Tecumseh 24 22767, Prince 
ley 15062 and Sepeuenes 21921, and out of sows of | 
equaily good breeding. a 7 = skim 
milk ver for creamery 

L. SPIES SNEBDING © cO., "at. ‘Jacob, ni. 


POLAND- CHINAS! criss 


to buy good you ng stosk, cam secure e 

offering some avery choice 
Black U. 8. Wilkes, Perfection and 
Tecumseh blood lof ep- -to-date breeding. 8.W. aoa 
80. Greenfield, Mo., on K. C. & Memphis. R. R. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 


Breedere of the best strains of Poland-Obina 
hogs, Re; ~eme, 7 Jersey cattle and Plymouth 
Bock chic Young stock for sale at al times. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


at vey oa —— me ory and of the best breeding 


























Registe rite for prices 
J. i. WAGENECK, Enfield, Illinois. 
SOLD OUT-a2zsecen.arens nrc 
POLAND-CHINAS, vedisrecs 
-* individual merit cohen 
. ORGAN, Carmi, White Oo..111. 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 
| ferent DUROC-JERSEY pigs for sale 
Prices ble. L.W.H East Alton,I)) 








UROC-. my head of pigs and sows, bred 
ready bed 4 Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 
SAWYER, CHERRYVALE. Kas. 
DUROC- ~JERSE Apion —_ ras tres 
Ee HAYNES, Ames, Ill. 


Duroc — and Berkshire Hogs! 


xtra breed: 
may return at my expense 
8. 0. WAGENER, Pans, Ill. 


Rose Hill Her 


png Digs 2s lange prolific “hd 30 
"s. Y. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo 


FOR SALE fasts waves Panne Dainy 00. 
3685 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo 
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tee of breeding. B. P. R. Holstein Cat: 
G. W. M , MONETT, Mo. 
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| straw and manure. 


She Pig Pen. 


A SICK SOW. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I have a 
young sow 16 months old that will farrow 


about July 20. She has been sick five 
days. She acts as though she had been 
choked. When worried a little she opens 


her mouth as though to get breath. She 
wants to lie in the mud and water most 
of the time and does not eat well. She has 
been running on oats pasture, sorghum 
and grass. W. A. GUIN, 

Lamar Co., Texas. 

The symptoms are not given sufficiently 
minute to enable one to diagnose positive- 
ly. The writer does not state if the sow is 
fat or not. She is evidently in a feverish 
condition and should have plenty of shade 
and water. She should be left alone. All 
attempts to handle her in her present 
condition would be dangerous to her and 
her offspring. She should be fed sparingly 
of milk or ground feed, but no corn; it is 
too heating. L. A. SPIES. 

St. Jacob, Ill. 

PIG PEN PLANS WANTED. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: What would 
you suggest as a convenient plan for an 
economical pen to accommodate three or 
four brood sows the year round, and han- 
dle their offspring for feeders. 

Yakima Co., Wash. A. C. AULDON. 

Circumstances and prevailing conditions 
should have large influence in determin- 
ing the kind of a pen to provide for the 
accommodation of brood sows; so it is 
impossible for any one to advise specific- 
ally how best to meet the needs of our 
correspondent without knowing very 
much more of his local conditions than is 
conveyed in his letter. The information 
asked for is desirable and doubtless there 
are many who want such as is suited to 
their particular cases. Therefore we sug- 
gest this: Among RURAL WORLD read- 


,ers there are many successful hog raisers 


who have provided pens and shelter for 
the accommodation of their hogs. If they 
will each tell, through the columns of the 
RURAL WORLD, what kind of a pen he 
made, why he made it so and the general 
conditions that determined the plan, it 
will make an exceedingly interesting and 
valuable collection of hints to those who 
are looking for such information. 


A SKIN DISEASE AMONG PIGS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have some 
pigs that have something like blisters 
coming on them around the head, ears and 
stomach. When these break they run a 
watery substance. Have good appetites, 
but I feed them swill twice a day, but 
little corn, also copperas, salt, ashes, lime 
and sulphur. Of the lime, salt and ashes 
I give all they will eat. 

Callaway Co., Mo. 

These pigs have a disease of the skin 
that is akin to mange. The irritation 
keeps them from gaining flesh. Rotten 
straw or manure will bring on this skin 
disease. We would advise turning on 
pasture and keeping them away from 
Burn up all rubbish, 
, cobs, ete. Make a strong soapsuds; to 
every gallon add one tablespoonful of car- 
, bolic acid and one quart of coal oil, and 
give pigs a good ‘bath. «The best way is 
to place the wash in a keg or tub. Hold 
the pig by the front feet in a sitting post- 
ure. Scrub well with a scrubbing brush 
and repeat the bath in the course of a 
week if necessary. In severe cases the 
coal oil can be increased to one-half gal- 
lon for every gallon of suds. Be careful 
to not get this wash in the pig's eyes. 
Coal oil is a sure cure for hog lice also. 
We would also advise the use of more 
sulphur; it is good for all kinds of skin 
disease. L. A. SPIES. 

St. Jacob, Ill. 


A BLUE BLOODED PIG. 





The “Pacific Homestead” reports that 
on Monday of this week Mr. J. B. Early 
received at Salem,:-Oregon, by express, a 
pure bred Poland-China sow pig from 
Edw. Burroughs, of El Paso, Woodford 

‘o., Il. The new arrival weighs 50 pounds, 
or less, and the price Mr. Early paid was 
$50. The pig came through in good con- 

dition. The express charges were only $6. 
This fine sow is only about two months 
old, and she has only just been weaned. 
Mr. Early engaged the pig before she was 
farrowed. She was sired by Chief Perfec- 
tion 2d, which great boar was sold for 
$2,000. Her dam is the The Great Hulda 
8d. This is the choice sow of Mr. Bur- 
roughs’ whole collection, and the one sent 
to Oregon is the pick of the litter. Mr. 
Burroughs is a well-known breeder. This 
makes three pure bred Poland-Chinas for 
Mr. Early, and the latest arrival is the 
finest of the lot. It is not an uncommon 
thing for the breeders of the Mississippi 
Valley states to pay $1,000 for a fine boar, 
with high scoring points, and Oregon 
breeders will see the same thing in time, 
when they fully realize the importance of 
having the best from which to breed up 
their stock, and thus get the most for 
their feed. Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas are the 
great hog states; but the only advantage 
they have over the Northwest is the fact 
that they can raise corn better than we 
can. However, the feeding of corn in 
great quantities is one of the causes that 
lead to hog cholera, from which disease 
our hogs are free. Our farmers can raise 
all other kinds of feed that are especially 
good for hogs, and there is no reason in 
the world why they should not have an- 
nually a large surplus of pork products. 

We believe we will have before many 





years, now that diversified and intensi- 


fied agriculture 
foothold here. 

No doubt Mr. Early will have his three 
pure bred hogs on exhibition at the Ore- 
| gon State Fair, where thousands of farm- 
| ers will have a chance to see just what 
good hogs of this breed should look like 
And it is to be presumed and hoped that 
there will be many others in the competi- 
tion. 


is getting such a firm 


SELLING PIGS TO FEEDERS. 





We have heard of people engaging in 
the business of hatching young chicks by 
means of an incubator, to sell to people 
who wanted to raise poultry, says the 
Seneca (Mo.) ““Dispatch,"’ but our own ex- 
perience is the first we ever knew where 
one raised Poland-China pigs to sell to 
farmers who wanted to grow pork. But 
the latter business seems to be an equally 
satisfactory and profitable one. About a 
year ago we took up our residence out in 
the hill suburbs of Seneca, and having a 
couple of blocks of ground entirely remote 
from the residence portion of the town, 
began as a side line, the industry of rais- 
ing pigs and selling them to feeders. The 
record of one anima! out of several will 
suffice to show possible results. It must 
be taken into consideration that this ex- 
periment has been carried out on a limited 
area of ground and that all feed required 
for the brood stock was purchased at 
market rafes and pasturage of only a lim- 
ited amount was available. Within one 
year, one brood sow has brought and 
raised to a marketable age, two litters, 
respectively nine and eight head of young 
porkers, which when sold at an average 
age of about three months brought $47. 
The total cost of keeping the dam, also 
the young porkers, until disposed of, on a 
very liberal estimate, has not exceeded 
$22, showing (not including labor of caring 
for them) a net profit of $25 upon the oper- 
ation. A herd of 4 or 25 good brood sows, 
properly cared for, should yield a very re- 
spectable income for the time of one man 
devoted to the business. Yet many farm- 
ers in this locality give little or no atten- 
tion to this industry. 








THE PIG AS A GLEANER. 





Many farmers will find it to their ad- 
vantage to use the pig this year not only 
to glean their wheat fields but to gather 
the whole crop. The greatést fault we 
have always found with using the hog for 
this purpose is that in the end he foses 
weight. He usually lives well at the start, 
but after a few days the living gets poorer 
and so does the hog, writes a correspond- 
ent in the “National Stockman.” 

Where the wheat fields have been al- 
lowed to remain on account of the clover 
or grass that had been sown they will in 
many cases be overrun with weeds. The 
shortest way to dispose of the weeds is to 
run the mower over the field as soon as 
the wheat is ripe. This will give the grass 
and clover a chance to make an even and 
regular growth over the field. And then it 
puts the wheat where the pig can get it 
the easiest. This year in most cases the 
gleaning will not be very rich, but still it 
will be worth something to the growing 
pig. He will develop bone and muscle in 
gathering it unless the feed is so scarce 
that he runs off flesh in searching for it. 
When there is a doubt that the wheat is 


| test. 





so thin that the pigs cannot satisfy their 
hunger and gain a little they should be 
fed grain liberally besides. In the many 
wheat flelds that have not been plowed, 
because well set in grass, it is to be hoped 
that clover in abundance is found in all 
of them. Clipping or mowing down the 
wheat and weeds will give the clover a 
fine chance. And it'will make the kind of 
pasture that the pigs particularly relish, 
and that they thrive best on. 

It is constantly to be remembered that 
thrift must be kept up and the pigs not 
allowed to go back or lose flesh. It is 
much better to have a pig come to new 
grain full and well rounded out than to 
have him thin. It follows then that while 
cleaning up the wheat fields care should 
be taken to know that he does not get 
short of feed. What he gets in the wheat 
fields tends to muscular development and 
activity, but this is a different activity 
from that enforced by hunger. In this 
condition of thrift and activity a little | 
corn fed to line up with fat will be no loss 
or injury, but a help. 

It is much better to feed a part ration 
of cern, even at the prevailing price, than 
to allow the pigs to lose in weight, for it 
should be remembered that hogs ready 
for market are bringing good prices. 








HOG LICE. 





H. V. Tellor, in his ‘“‘Diseases of Live 
Stock,"’ says: These disgusting parasites 
abound on ill-fed and half-sick hogs. In- 
deed, their presence may almost be said 
to be a sign that the animal is out of 
condition. It is not sufficient therefore to 
destroy the lice with an insecticide; if the 
cure is expected to be permanent, the ani- 
mal must be kept clean, well-fed, and 
supported with tonics, such as sulphate of 
iron, if occasion demands it. As a safe and 
efficient ointment to kill lice we may use 
scotch snuff, rubbed up with lard, or the 
following: Stavesacre seeds 4 oz., white | 
hellebore 1 oz., water 1 gallon. Boil to 
two quarts, and apply with a brush where 
lice are seen. | 


CORN-COB CHARCOAL. 





Corn cobs are abundant in districts 
where swine feeding is largely practiced. 
They can serve no better purpose, so far 
as needed, than in producing charcoal for 
use in the feeding pens. The following di- 
rections for reducing cobs to charcoal are 
given by Theodore Louis, a breeder of 
high repute in the northwest: ‘Dig a hole 
in the ground five feet deep, one foot in 
diameter at the bottom and five feet at 
the top, for the charcoal pit. Take the 
corn cobs, which have been saved in a dry 
place, and, starting a fire in the bottom of 
this pit, keep adding cobs so that the 
flame is gradually drawn to the top of the 
pit, which will be thus filled with the cobs. 
Then take a sheet iron cover, similar to a 
pot lid in form, and over five feet in diam- 
eter, so as to amply cover the hole and 
close up the burning mass, sealing the 
edges of this lid in turn with earth. At 
the end of twelve hours you may uncover 
and take out a fine sample of corn-cob 
charcoal.” 





Pigs usually take their first taste of 
food from the trough with their mothers. 
As they begin to eat the ration should be 
increased. 





With all of the slop and feed troughs 
slats should be nailed across in order to 
prevent the hogs from getting in and soil- 
ing the food and drink, as well as to pre- 
vent unnecessary crowding.—Jersey Hust- 





we breed from grade rams of our own 
raising and suffer the consequences of 
unfavorable variation or can we not find 
some pure breed which will endure run- 
ning in large fiocks and thus furnish 
| Suitable rams for our use? Before we 


} and Farm’’ 


| ferred to when seeking to 
| the conditions which he 


The Shepherd. 








BREEDING EWFs 





Ewes should be selected for breeding 
purposes according to their merit, where 
there are more than are wanted for breed- 
ing. We believe it is a good plan, says 
“Live Stock Indicator,"’ to divide them in 
flocks according to age and make-up, and 
breed them as the conditions demand. 


Form is a thing that is not 
ly as should be, though it is 
look after form in the ewes 
ram. It should conform t 
the results will then be n 
cording to the skill of the 
ewes should be as nearly 


oted as close- 
necessary to 
is well as the 
an ideal, and 
ritorious ac- 
The 
possible the 


breeder. 


same size and of the same shape The 
lambs will be uniform, and when sales are 
made they will be rewarded by better 
prices. We do not belie, the sheep 
breeder, unless he is a novice, should car- 
ry a picture of his ideal around with him 


to make comparisons, but he should know 
very nearly what he believes to be the 
ideal form. The veteran breeder carries in 
his mind the ideal shape, and when he 


sees a sheep he will know at 
far it departs from his idea! 
law in breeding is the 


a glance how 
The natural 
survival of the fit- 
The most robust, the young and 
ardent, the best conditioned, fulfill this 
law if provided the ample supply of food 
by which these conditions are maintained. 
Naturally, in any flock the younger ani- 
mals will be the most active and eager 
breeders. In the strife for the possession 
of the ewes the hardiest ram is always the 
victor. 


EXPERIENCE WITH SHEEP. 





-I will give of my experience 
with sheep. I have owned sheep for over 
thirty years, starting with common native 
ewes and using as good rams as I could 


you some 


get. I would use a ram two years, then 
change, writes A. C. Bisel in the “Indiana 
Farmer.”’ I found that there was money 


in using good rams on common ewes. I 
thought there would 
registered stock, so I bought a recorded 
ram and used on my flock of common 
ewes. There was quite a difference in the 


be more money in 


lambs, Then I bought one Canada bred 
and one home bred ewe, and since then I 
have been buying and breeding until now 
I have forty-three head of sheep and 
lambs recorded and eligible. I sheared 
my sheep this spring April 17. The twen- 
ty-five head sheared 373% lbs. I had one 


aged breeding ewe that sheared only 7% 


pounds. My breeding ram _ sheared 19 
pounds and one yearling sheared 21 
pounds. The lamb at one year and two 
days @eared 17 pounds. Now as to the 
breeds of sheep, they are all good. The 
best breed for a farmer is his choice, as he 
will take more pride in it, but he 


should not forget the fact that the ram 
is cheaper at the price at the head of ewes 
is cheaper at the price of the head of ewes 
than a grade is at shippers’ prices. 


SHEEP ON THE RANGES. 





The mutton sheep of the three-quarters 
or seven-eighths blood do not thrive in 
so large flocks as are ordinarily found on 
the range. The heavier the sheep the 
less its inclination to range for food. The 
merino is first to pick over the pasture 
and the heavier follow in order of size, 
| leaving the heaviest ones and those which 


require the best conditions to crop the 
poorest grasses, after they have been 
trampled over and become unpalatable. 


It is apparent that whichever of these 
types is best suited to the production of 
mutton, they are not suited to each other 
and should not be required to run to- 
gether. It is also evident that we must 
limit the per cent of coarse wool blood or 


limit the size of the flock. We are con- 
fronted by the questions: Shall we go 
back to the merino rams in order to 
maintain the size of the flock? Or shall 


resort to these expedients let us also ask: 
May not our rapidly changing conditions 
soon bring us to a point where we will de- 
crease the size of our flocks or break them 
up into smaller bunches of 400 or 500 each, 
and thus overcome the difficulty? Is not 
the necessity for smaller flocks one of the 
penalties imposed on the successful breed- 
er of mutton sheep? This will certainly 
be the condition if the range-leasing sys- 
tem is to prevail—Denver Field and 
Farm. 

The questions referred to by the ‘Field 
are of the greatest interest to 
sheep-breeders as well as flock-owners | 
who are engaged in growing wool and | 
mutton. The point made regarding the, 
greater adaptability of the Merino for | 
conditions where the flocks must rely upon | 
a wide range of scanty pasturage for sub- | 
sistence, is known to every one who has | 
studied the various breeds and made him- 
self acquainted with their characteristics 
and history. The owner of a flock, wheth- 
er on the range or a cultivated farm, | 
should never lose sight of the facts re-| 
it for 
must meet. For 
the range flock, or the flock that must 
rustle for existence, a preponderance of 
merino blood, through one of its numerous 
families, is absolutely essential to success. 
This blood may be modified to a greater 
or less extent by the use of rams of the 
various mutton breeds, which will have 
the effect of increasing the size of carcass, 
lengthening the staple of wool, and re- 
ducing the density of fleece and therefore 
the shearing qualities of the flock. The 
flock-owner of the range, therefore, has a 
nice problem to solve in so utilizing the 
different breeds as to secure the best 
qualities of each, and thus maintaining 
those characteristics essential to his high- 
est success. Each recurring season must 
come up the question, which breed of 
rams shall I use on my flock? And to an- 
swer it correctly he must give close atten- 
tion to the flock, note where it is weak- 
est, and take means to strengthen it in 
that particular. To do this he must divest 
himself of all prejudices and preconceived 
notions of the course he should pursue, 
and consider the question from the same 
standpoint as a manufacturer does when 
considering the necessity for a change in 
his machinery, so as to add to its pro- 
ductiveness. 





improve 





jing their flocks with more 





Upon cultivated farms the flock-owner 
has a better opportunity to follow his 
opinions as to breeds, for he has it within , 
his power to so modify conditions as to 
fit them to the requirements of any of the 
breeds, or a combination of them. He is 
not, therefore, hampered by conditions 





ler. 


which he cannot change, and his choice 





PROMOTE HOG CHOLERA. 


WORMS CLOG THE SYSTEM 
AND STOPS PIG, SHOAT OR HOG GROWTH. 
Worms Destroy Millions of Pigs and Hogs. 


The Positively Guaranteed Gure for Worms is 


“INTERNATIONAL STOCK Food’ 
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FOR 


ONE CENT. * 


Your Money Promptly Refunded in Any Case of Failure. 
You are to be the User and Sole Judge of Results. 
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of breeds is only regulated by his judg- 
ment as to their desirability, and the 
methods he proposes to follow in main- 
taining his flock. He can choose the Me- 


rino, the Downs or the Longwoods, and 
succeed with either, as he can provide 
conditions under which they will flourish. 
It may be put down as a fact, however, 
that the lighter and dryer his soil, the 


smaller should be the breed kept upon it, 
as in carrying the larger breeds the more 
difficult will be the work of caring for 
tem and maintaining those qualities 


which have bred into them for generations 
by generous feeding at all seasons of the 


year, and constant care in looking after 
their comfort. 

The time is coming, however, when the 
big ranges of the West must give place to 
cultivated farms, and conditions now 
prevalent in that wide area of country 
will be completely changed. Then the 
flock-owner will have to provide his own 
pasturage, and grow special crops for his 
flock, just as is now done in the eastern 
and middle states. This change will come 
gradually as the country is filled with 
settlers, but while it will come slowly it 
will none the less be certain. With the 
change will come smaller flocks, and the 
ability of the flock-owner to use different 
breeds. Until it does come he will surely 
have to rely upon the Merino as the basis 


for his range flock. It is this fact which 
is inducing flock-owners to purchase De- 
laine and Rambouillet rams to cross on 


their flocks, which have been more or less 
mixed with the mutton breeds during the 
past ten years. They want to hold the 


size of carcass and increase the density 
and weight of fleece. In the end they will 
find that this can only be done by provid- 
abundant food 


at all seasons of the year, for size of car- 
cass and density of fleece depend entirely 
upon the food supply.—American Sheep 
Breeder. 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


I had cholera to strike the hogs In my 
feed lots seven miles southwest of Silver 
Creek, Neb., and after most all had died 
I heard of Dr. Snoddy’s remedy and sent 
'to Alton, Ill, for two cases, but as the 
hogs had most all died before I got it, I 
could not make a satisfactory test on 
them, as it was too late; but I went to my 
neighbors and bought 12 healthy hogs and 
put them in the pens with the worst dis- 
eased I had and let them take cholera, and 
then I began giving them the Snoddy rem- 
edy as best I could understand directions. 
It was my first experience with the rem- 
edy and I made some mistakes in its use, 
but cured 10 out of the 12 which I gave 
the disease. I have now learned how to 
use the remedy and firmly believe I can 
take another lot of hogs through the dis- 
ease and seldom lose any of them. 

I have visited other herds that have been 
cured with this remedy, and find it is do- 
ing all that Dr. Snoddy claims it will do. 
I don’t dread the disease any more, as I 
have in the past, but will now pay from 
two to three cents per pound (according to 
the stage of the disease) for cholera hogs. 
I have seen enough during the last three 
weeks to convince me that the remedy 1s 
reliable and will come into general use 
soon as its merits are known. 

O. 8. CHRISTIAN. 

Madison, Neb., Jan. 30th, 1900. 

A great deal of the health of the hog 


depends upon what is taken into his sys- 
tem through his nose and mouth. 


Mo.’s Black Chief Pigs. 


Spring pigs by Mo.'s Black Chief 19800, A's Chief 21014 (by Chief Tec. 24) and other well bred boars. 
Also choice gilts bred for fall litters. Prices reaso! 


ble. ers as received 
Annual Public Sale Oct. 31, 1900 E. E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, JACKSON Co., Mo. 


Skabcura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 


CURES “ans =r Teta L SINGS, TF Malehstcec ca Wa 

















tact pi in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 


HEAD to spare at reasonable prices. Se peeee ceaty Oe service. ue i of yearli ng sow 
Ol oper open or bred. Silver Laced Wyand ‘or hatching a: 2 $1.00 5; also a few nic 
ereis for sale 


jotte 
at$l.00each. We can suit you in prises and quality. © Write us +y eden 
HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 
’ 
15—Missouri’s Black Chief 19399—15 
Open gilts, gilt edged, outof dams by Chief Perfection 24, Chief Tecumseh 24, Chief I Know, U. 
Chief, Look Me Over and Clay Dee; all State fajr winners of their day ; also 4 boars of the above preeding, 


all of Oct, and Nov., ‘99, farrow. Your inspection and business invited } ro hg want something good. Also 
spring pigs of same breeding. R, YOUNG, RICHARDS, Mo 


CHOICE GILTS FOR SALE! 


By King Hadley, Turley’s Chief Tecumseh 24, W. B's Chief, Ly of Mo. Black Chief best sons, and Black 

Tecumseh, ant out of dams by Best on Earth, | Am Chief 24. by Chief I Am, Mo. Black Chief, Taylor's 
lack U Iso a few boars, same — and breeding at baraain prices if taken soon; part of the gilts are 

bred for fall fiesare, Call on or address BLEY, Stotesbury, Vernon Co., Mo. 























Duroc-Jerseys and W. P. Rocks! 


, $8 to $10, until September lst. Begs, 81 i," 


March and April p 
oung stock Sept. 1 


cheap after June Ist. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what 
you want, or what is better, come and inspect the stock. 
W. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 


The Opening Event of the Age!! 


AUGUST 10, 1900, 
GREAT POLAND- CHINA GO TO THE HIGHEST BIDDER.—A great offering of 60 head, 


bred to the famous boars, I Am No. 2 and Perfect I Know, and 
great herd headers sired by Chief Perfection 2, and Perfect 1 Know. The catalog me the story in full; 
send for it and get ready for the sale AUG. 10, at EL Paso, ILL. Write for Catalog 


EDW. BURROUGHS, El Pace, Illinois. 


OSCAR COLE,,AURORA, ILL., SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 


sale 


for 30. A few choice hens 
8. THOMAS, Carthage, Mo. 











BREEDER OF 
HIGH CLA88 
















Pe 
WHAT YOU GET FOR YOUR WOOL 


WII! depend largely upon who handles It. 


If you send it to somebody wh dies it out jas small dribs you may expect & 
fow price. you m iv tous t will be stored in our lofts with millions of 
pounds of other wool of en’ rade and texture. oC When eo a 
comes to buy, he buys the'l jot, a your wool goes with the rest at a good price. 


We Handle 19,000,000 Ibs. 
of Wool Annually. 


make liberal advances on consignments at the low rate of 5 per cent. 
po annum for the money thus used. We apply all our shippers with 
and twine. We send our Circular r to all 

who ask for it. it you informed on the wool situation and wool 


prices. Write for it y- 
BROTHERS, 
122-124-126-128 Michigan St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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She Hiarkets 


WHEAT—No. 2 red sold at Tic to 74%c 
B., and 5c to 74c this side, round lots 
fancy E. side destination and weights, at 
WM@iic; No. 3 red at 724%@7ic; No 
ter at 69@70%c; No. 2 hard at 70%@7lc; No. 
8 do. worth 9@70c. In elevator No 
@t 74@7i44c; No. 3 red at 72c; No. 4 
8c. 

CORN—On trk.—No. 2 
%%c; No. 3 sold at 234c for new, 
for old; No. 2 Northern at 26c; No. 
nominally 28%4c; No 
No. 4 do at 234%@2t« 





4 win- 


2 red 
at #@ 


nominally 
24% @2%5e 





2 white 


3 do. sold at 2742@2sc; 


RYE—None offered. Grade No. 2 quota- 
bie at S6c E. side. 

OATS—On trk.—No. 2 sold at 48c to 42c; 
No. 3 quotably 4l%ec; No. 2 yellow at 43c; 
No. 2 white at 45c to 44%c; No. 3 do nomi- 
mally 4ic. 

HAY—Firm for choice and good feeding 
Srades of old timothy Prairie quiet, but 
steady. Prices on trk. now range: Tim- 
othy $14@15 for choice, $13@14 for No. 1, 
$17.50@12.50 for No. 2, $9.50@11 for No. 3. 


Prairie—$9 for choice, $7.50@8 for No. 1, $7 
@i.80 for No. 2, $6@6.50 for No. 3. 
99@11.0. 

STRAW —Rye on trk. $8.50@9, and wheat 
and oat $4. 


PRICES ON ‘CHANGE. 


Clover— 





The following table shows the range of 
Prices in future and cash grain: 





Closed. Range Closed 
Saturday. To-day. To-day. 
7354@73% 73% a 
754 @73% 73% b 
75% @744 74% b 
77 @it 765% 
39%4@39% 39% b 
Se 39% n 
2% @39% 40b 
pooctpesas 36% n 
July ..24% oe 23% n 
Sept ..23%b 23 @23% 23% b 


Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 





Last Year. Saturday. ‘To-day. 
Wheat— 
No. 2 red....73 @73% 7%@77 74 @i75 
No. 3 red....71 @72% 74%@76 724@Q74 
No. 4 winter.66 @70 bt p Lt 
No. 2 hard,..69 @71 1, @71 
No. 3 hard...67 @68 @ @i0 
Corn— 
BBO. 2 ..ccvee 344@. 43 @42 
WO. 3 ..ccces 4e@ 1%@... 
No. 2 white.36 Gs 4% @44% 
No. 3 white.33%@35% 4 @... 
Oats— 
MO. 2. -ivesss 26 @26 5% @25 
No, 3 .....+- 24442025 2344@25 
No. 2 North.26 @26% 23%@.. 
No. 2 white.29%@29, 2344.@.. 
No. 3 white.27 @28% 2G 27yQ28 
No. 4 white.254@26 26%@.. 254%@26 
*COTYON. 


There was considerable liquidation to- 
day and an absence of support, and this, 
with the lower cables and a number of 
favorable weather reports, started cotton 
prices on the down grade, and at New 
York there was a loss of 3 to 7 points in 
futures and 1-l6éc decline in spots. Liver- 
pool was %d off for spots and futures 4 to 
7 points lower. 


Local market quiet and machenges 
11-16 


_— Hees GN Ws bag oveWecnese 
Low middling .. 


« 
I 
Middling ....... 
c 
2 






Good middling .. 
Middling fair . 10% 
Tinges and stains, 4@*%c below | ‘white. 
Bagging, per yard—1\%-lb. 8c; 2-lb. 8%; 
2%-lb. 8%c. Iron cotton ties $1.32, Hemp 
twine 9c per lb. 








WOOL. 


Missouri and I}linois— 








Medium combing ..........-.ssese++ 20% 
Medium clothing .. 19 @20 
Braid and low ......... 18 @18% 


Burry and clear mixed . 
Slightly burry 
Light fine 
Hard burry 
Heavy fine . 


Kansas and Nebraska— 
Bright medium 





Medium (fleeces) 
Medium (loose) 





Burry 
Angora goat hair— 

Clean and Clear.........eseeeeeeeeees 18 

Burry 10 
Black and seedy from 4c to 6c a pound 

less than quotations. 


EGGS—Steady at 8c, loss off, for newly 
gathered stock. Heated, held and doubt- 
ful lots 1@2c per dozen less. 

BUTTER—Steady. Demand fair, with 
some speculative trade. There is an am- 
ple supply of choice Northern creamery, 
but the next best grades and all poorer 
qualities are scarce. Creamery—Extra, 
19c; firsts, 17c; seconds, 16c. Ladle-packed 
—Extra, lic; firsts, 13c. Dairy—Extra, lic; 
firsts, l4c; grease, 4@4%c. Country— 
Choice, 12'4c; poor to fair, 10@11c. 

eng sim * Twins at 
10%c; singles, 10%c; Y. ; New York, 
10%c; Limburger, fopiongs. "Sues 15@léc. 
brick, 10@10%c. 

LIVE POULTRY—Chickens— Hens, 7c; 
old roosters, 3%¢; spring chickens less 
than 1% pounds 10c, 1% pounds or over Iic. 
Turkeys—Average receipts, 5@6c. Ducks, 
6c; spring ducks, large, 8c; small, 6@6iec. 

se, 3c; spring geese, large, Sc; 5 


pounds or less, 5c. Live pigeons and 
squabs, per dozen, Tic. 
VEALS—Quiet and steady. Choice fat 


at 6c per pound, fair do at 5%c; heretics, 
rough and thin at 3%@ic per pound. Sheep 
and yearlings dull at 3%@4c; thin ewes 
and bucks at 2%@8c per pound. Spring 
lambs dull at 4%¢c to 6c per pound; small 
and thin not wanted. 

SORGHU M—Good to prime at 16@18c per 


on. 
POP CORN—Last sales at $1.30 to $1.60 
per 100 pounds on cob. 

GRASS SEEDS—Timothy ruled nomi- 
nally firm, with $3.10 bid for prime new to 
arrive August and $2.50@2.75 spot old. Oth- 
er kinds neglected. Per 100 pounds: Mil- 
let at 70c@$i—prime German more; clover 
at $2 to $6.25; Hungarian at 60@66c; redtop 
at 30c to $6. Orders higher. 

STOCK PEAS—Nominal at 75e per bush- 
el for sound whippoorwill. No price quot- 
able on anything else. 

FLAXSEED-Still advancing, with local 
crushers bidding $1.45 per bushel delivera- 
ble any time this month. A car sold late 
Saturday at $1.40 to arrive—that day’s 


market. 

CASTOR BEANS—Nominal at $1.12 per 
bushel. 
HEMP SEED—$3 per 100 pounds, pure 


basis. 

DRIED GREEN PEAS fovbing from 
store at $1.20, split at $1.50. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand- picked pea 
beans in car lots on track in St. Louis at 
$2.18@2.20 per bushel and in a jobbing way 
from store at $2.25—screened 5c per bush- 
el less. Western at $1.50—weevily less 
Lima beans at 6c per pound. 

HONEY—Comb at 10c to 12%c—fancy 
white clover, 13@l4c; inferior, dark and 
Extracted and strained in 

eerie, and in cans %@lc per 

pound hig 


POT. ATORS—Prices about steady on 
home-grown early Ohio, sales loose from 
farmers’ wagons ranging at lic to 2ic per 
bushel loose, mainly at 18@19c, while fancy 
bluff brought more; quoted f. o. b: East 
Side at 20c per bushel in bulk. 

ONIONS—Market inactive and depress- 
ed, with offerings largely in excess of the 
light wants. Yellow quotable at 30c to 35c; 

at 30c to 40c. 


TOMATOES—Consignments will not 
bring charges. Home-grown sold at Sic 
per bushel for ripe and at 65@70c for half 
ripe packed—'¢-bushel boxes at 

WATERMELONS—$%75 the best bid for a 
car Texas. Car lots on track: Georgia at 
from $100@125 for culls to $140@150 per car 
for medium and at $160 to $175°for choice 
to fancy heavy loaded; Texas at $75 to $150 
per ear. Jobbing sales at from $6 per 1% 
for yy to $10@15 for medium and $20 
for larg 

Cc AN TALOUPES — Texas refrigerated 
stock of fancy quality quotable at $1.50 
| per standard crate. Arkansas gems sold 
| at 30@40c per %-bushel basket for the best 
offerings—some fancy sound in open 
baskets (netting covers) at Sec and some 
fancy in bushel crates at $1@1.25. 

PEACHES—tTexas ordinary offerings in 
peck boxes sold at 2@30c, 1-3-bushel boxes 
‘at 356@40c and 4-basket crates at 50c to 60c 
—fancy Elbertos at 7ic per 4-basket crate 
(off stock 25@50c), 40@45c per peck box and 
45@50c per 1-3-bushel box. Arkansas 1-3- 
bushel boxes at 25@35c and 4-basket crates 
at 40c; Mississippi and Tennessee peck 
boxes at 2c and 4-basket crates at 35@40c. 
Alabama Elbertos at 7c per 4-basket 
crate. Georgia Elbertos at Tic to $1.50 per 
6-basket crate. Home-grown and near-by 
receipts sold at 25c to 5S0c per %-bushel 


basket. 
NEW APPLES—One-third bushel boxes 
at 26@35c for early harvest and at 40@50c 


for red June, peck boxes early harvest at 
15@20c and red June at 25@30c; bushel box- 
es at 40c to 75c. Lots in barrels quotable 
at $1.75 to $3 25. 

PLUMS—In large supply and dull. Wild 
goose at 40@50c per 6-gallon case, 20c per 
1-3-bushel box, 15c per peck box, 30@35c per 
%-bushel basket and 15@20c per peck bas- 
ket—soft and overripe less. Chickasaw 
and common varieties neglected and nom- 
inal at 15@20c per %-bushel basket. Home- 
grown wild goose sold at 35e per %-bushel 
basket and Botan plums at 45c per 3-gal- 
lon tray. 

PEARS—Alabama Le Conte sold at 50c 
per 44-bushel box. Near-by common varie- 
ties at 20c and sugar pears at 50c per %%- 
bushel basket. 

GRAPES—Dull. Alabama Delaware at 
75@85e and white at 50c per 4-basket crate. 

CURRANTS—Consigned lots Northern 
sold at 70@75c per 4-gallon case. 

BLACKBERRIES—Receipts large of 
home-grown and prices weak. Consigned 
lots neglected. Home-grown sold at 3@ 
40c per 3-gallon tray for Snyder up to #@ 
50c for Lawton. 


LIVE STOCK. 


HORSES—The week opened on a small 
run. An auction was held, but, owing to 
the limited supply, it was short. Outside 
of the resident contingent of buyers, there 
were few operators on the market, except 
one or two from Philadelphia and other 
Eastern points. However, what offerings 
there were sold readily under the hammer 
at satisfactory figures, the most desirable 
low-down, handy chunks and nice harness 
horses commending the most competition 
and demand. On account of the small 
supply the retail trade was also light, and 
afier the auction the market resolved it- 
self into a very quiet situation. 

Horse quotations—Heavy draft—Com- 
mor. to good, $9 to $140; choice. to fancy, 
$150 to $175. Drivers—Common to choice, 
$60 to $175: bulk, $120 to $150; coach horses, 
$150 to $200. Saddlers—Common to choice 
$65 to $125; fancy $150 to $175. Chunks, 1,200 
to 1,450 Ibs.—Common to good $50 to $95; 
choice to extra $100 to $127.50. Southern 
horses—Common to good $30 to $40; choice 
to extra $45 to $55. Plugs $15 to $45. 

MULES—The receipts for the first day 
of the week included about 5 carloads to 
the dealers and a number of bunches to 
the commission interests that composed a 
supply of some half hundred head. Trade 
opened quietly, but not with any change 
from the good, strong basis of last week. 
Arrivals were slow to be offered and no 
transactions were reported early. Still 
the salesmen said there was no alteration 
in the status of the trade. The good exte- 
rior demand which prevailed last week 
and lasted up to the very close gave a de- 
cidedly improved tone to the local demand 
and made the sale of commission mules 
readier and stronger. 

Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 7 
years old): 





14 hands, extreme range....$30 4 fe $60.00 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 40 0 5h 00 
14% hands, extreme range..40 00 s 65 00 


14% hands, bulk of sales.. 4500 to 60 
15 hands, extreme range 57.0to 85 





15 hands, bulk of sales..... “; 60.00 to Th. 


00 
00 
00 
15% hands, extreme range.. 60.00 to %5.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 70.00to 80.00 
al a Y hands, extreme 
bdvcdecosocecsccsobs to 155.00 
16. ys io hands, bulk of 
BAIOD .ncccccs 0 ccccscccccecs 110.00 to 125.00 


Bulk of sales” represent mixed mules in 
first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 

ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 





ADVANCE IN LIVE STOCK. 





The Advance in live stock and higher 
prices in the future, stands every farmer 
in need to know how much he is selling or 
buying, how much he is feeding his cattle, 


and how much they are gaining from 
week to week. It can only be done by 
having a good Scale conveniently located 


at the gates of your cattle-pens. 

James Hall, Brookfield, Mo., says: “TI 
have a set of your Scales which I put in 
six or seven years ago, and they have 
given perfect satisfaction. I put in a set 


in 1888 for Mr. Walter Bushnell, a stock- 
man, and he is perfectly satisfied with 
them. There has been a great deal of 


stock weighed on my Scales, and I have 
never heard any complaint, nor have they 
ever been out of repair.” 





Are you guessing yet? If so, make up 
your mind to stop now. Send for our spe- 
cial price. No advance in price on ac- 
ccunt of trusts. There are so many points 


of excellence in an Osgood. Patent ad- 
justable bearings, protected from the 
weather; always sharp and bright. So 


simple you can erect them. The only 
Scale which will weigh correctly if out of 
level. Forged iron, steel-lined loops; 
large white beam box, etc. Write us at 
once. Osgood Scale Co., Binghamton, N. 
Y. If you know any neighbors who are 
talking Scales, it will pay you to help us 





sell them. 
ILLINOIS APPLES AT PARIS. 
Richview, Ill., July 15.—Senator H. M. 
Dunlap, of Avery, Ill, who now has 


charge of the Illinois fruit exhibit at the 
Paris Exposition, wrote Mr. J. W. Stan- 
ton, president of Southern Illinois Horti- 
cultural Society, a postal card, which, in 
part, read: 

“Paris, June 17.—Illinois apples scored a 
triumph last Wednesday when Illinois 
was marked 18 on a possible score of 20. 
Missouri 16. New York 16 (after having 
been first marked 14), and Nebraska 
marked 16. Sixteen-twenty is first prize, 
eleven-fifteen second, six-ten third and 
one-five fourth. Every two or three weeks 
we have what are termed temporary cém- 
petitions, when prizes are awarded. So 
far Illinois has taken first prize at each 
one. Our fruit exhibit is a great success, 
attracts lots of attention and will do a 
great deal of good. Ausirians, Germans 
and English are especially interested, and 
come back two or three times to talk with 
us about exporting.” 


Do you feed and water stock? [If so, 
write O. K. Harry Steel Works, St. Louis, 
Mo., for catalog. 








THE POTATO. 





A somewhat unusual feature of gradu- 
ating exercises was the reading of an 
essay on the Potato by one of the gradu- 
ates from the Lamar, Mo., high school, at 
the recent commencement. The essay!st 
was Eldon Cole, aged 14. The essay wil!, 
we think, be of sufficient interest to RU- 
RAL WORLD readers to warrant our re- 
producing it in our columns. For the 
privilege of doing so we are indebted to 
the Lamar “Industrial Leader:” 

The potato, alchough apparently a very 
common article, indeed, is of the greatest 
possible value to the human race. 

The prime objects in preserving existence 
are clothing, food and shelter. Of these 
food is the only factor, which cannot be 
dispensed with under the most favorable 
conditions. Hence any article, which is a 
leading food prceduct, is of world-wide 
importance, and its successful cultivation 
a matter of concern to rich and poor alike. 

Among the leading articles of food, cer- 
tain products are classed according to 
their amount of nutrition, hardiness of 
growth, and cheapness of production. And 
in discussing the potato in regard to these 
points, we must award to it a place of the 
highest rank. 

The swelling of an underground stem 
of the plant, the potato may branch, as is 
seen by the rudimentary leaves which ap- 
pear as small scales upon its surface 
There are six well known species of the 


potato, several of which exist in the wild 
state. Its native clime is South America, 
that cradle of luxurious vegetation. Jt 


was well known to the powerful Incas of 
Peru, and the poor savages found in it 
their bread and their chief support. 

And to-day, upon what do the poor peas- 
ants of the “Emerald Isle’’ live and grew 
strong? Almost their entire food is feund 
in potatoes and buttermilk, And the pu- 
tato and buttermilk diet of the Irish peas- 
antry is founded upon scientific fact. The 
potato furnishes starch, albuminoids and 
phosphates, some of the most autritinus 
and nourishing food elements. ‘The but- 
termilk supplies the remainder, and to- 
gether they furnish a pleasing, substan- 
tial and agreeable diet. 

That this is true, is shown by the fact 
that Irish-born men are healthy, hardy 
and witty. Irom the prize-ring to the 
statesman’s forum the Irish are equals of 
any race. Well may the conservative 
German, the stolid Briton, the versatile 
American and the impetuous Frank look 
to their laurels when before their Irish 
competitor. And so {t is that the world 
at large has piuperly named the chief 
branch of the potate family, the “Irish” 
potato. 

But the [Irish people are not without 
their rivals in the appreciation of the suc- 
culent tuber. I may call upon the entire 
Africun race to testify as to the virtue of 
sweet potatoes—sweet potatoes and ‘‘pos- 
sum,” 

The potato belongs to the same family 
as tobacco, the egg-plant and the tomato. 
It may be cultivated either from the seed, 
a@ part of the potato itself, or cuttings of 
the stem. 

This is one of the few generally culti- 
vated plants wel! known in the wild state. 
Its early home ‘s in the South American 
states of Peru and Chili. It was intro- 
duced into Mexico and Virginia, and be- 
came well known to the English colonists. 
The potato was cultivated in temperate 
regions at the time of the discovery by 
Columbus, in both North and South 
America. It was first introduced by the 
Spaniards from Santa Fe and Peru. Later 
under the name of Pappus, or Battata, it 
was exported by Raleigh from Virginia 
and taken to Ireland, where, as said be- 
fore, it has ever since formed the princi- 
pal food of the peasantry. 

4 hundred years after its discovery it 
was thought poisonous, and like all the 
great benefits of the human race, when 
first brought forward, was discouraged 
and ridiculed. 

The potato nerved the colonists of Amer- 
ica to drive back the English oppressors. 
It formed the food of the hardy men of 
Marion's type, existing in the Southern 
swamps during the time of the Revolu- 
tion. The British officer was surprised, 
when invited to dinner with Marion, to 
find that the only articles of food placed 
on the table were potatoes roasted in the 
coals, for which the great general did not 
apologize. It was, indeed, food worthy of 
the greatest prince. When the English 
officer returned home, among other 
things, he related this incident, and said, 
“These Americans will never be con- 
quered.”’ 

The cattleman from his ranch, with an 
appetite made keen by a whetting cli- 
mate, stops in a city restaurant after a 
long journey and calls for coffee, meat 
and potatoes. The meat order is given. 
Then he debates in his mind as to how he 
will have his potatoes—boiled, baked, 
browned, in salad, creamed, Lyonnaise, 
shoestring, French fried, German fried or 
Saratoga? 

The old pioneers of Kentucky and Mis- 
sourl said that ‘the potato is as good a 
thing as was ever warmed with its jacket 
on.” 

How tantalizing to the hungry are such 
names as the ‘‘Rusty Coat,’ the “Early 
Rose,” the “‘Beauty of Hebron.” 

Do you remember the time, when 
chilled over a frozen road, in the dark- 
ness of a winter evening: 


Traveled and hungered you approached 
the town, 

You beheld huge fires shine, and tables 
spread; 

Saw cooks in motion with their clean 
arms bared; 

You smelt roast 
browned? 


meat, with potatoes 


Now to change the meter, and continu- 
ing the thought: 

When the apples are in the cellar 

And the potatoes off the vine, 

When the pig is turned to bacon 

And the grape turned to wine. 

When the bairns’ are round the table 

On an evening cool and fine, 

When the dishes begin to clatter 

And hungry faces shine, 

*Tis mother’s voice that rises, 

The tenderest of the true, 

Have a potato, Bobby?’ 

Bobby: ‘“Yes’m, please, two.” 


The potato has earned and occupied its 
place in commerce, history, religion, lit- 
erature and art. Commercially the annual 
product is of greater value than the an- 
nual product of both silver and gold. 

Historically, we all recall the great po- 
tato famine in England in 1845, and in Ire 
land in 1846 and '47, when the failure cf 
the great potato crop caused great loss cf 
life and suffering; about 1,000,000 people 
perished. 

I find but one mention of the potate 
from the pulpit. It is in the plaintive wail 
of the old colored preacher, who solemnly 





announced to his congregation, as if read- 
ing from the Bible, “Man who is born of 
woman, is small potatoes and few in a 
hill.”" 

In literature, an eminent botanist has 
said: “The potato is the most valuable 
gift of a kind God, the delicious feast of 
the rich, the bread of the poor.” 

In art, who has looked upon the picture 
of the great Master, “The Angelus,” and 
not been affected by the life-like repro- 
duction of the human figure, and of the 
human figure’s friend, the potato, and 
even of the surrounding weeds? Mav I 
digress and speak of these human figures 
in that masterpiece of painting: 

“L’ANGELUS” AND “LA TERRE: 
“Against the sunset glow they stand, 
Two humblest toilers of the land, 
Rugged of speech and rough of hand, 

Bowed down by tillage; 


No graces of garb or circumstance 


Invest them with a high romance, 
Ten thousand such through fruitless 
France 
In field and village. 
The day's slow path from dawn to west 
Has left them, soil-bestained, distrest, 
No thought beyond the nightly rest— 


New toil to-morrow; 


O lowly pair! you dream it not! 

Yet on your hard unlovely lot 

That evening gleam of light has shot 
A glorious pressage; 


For prophets oft have yearned, and kings 
Have yearned in vain to know the things 
Which to your sin'ple spirits bring 

That curfew message.” 


The potato does not depend for recog- 
nition and esteem among the people of 


the nations upon tradition, history or 
sentiment. Its solid worth arises from 
practical uses. It may well be affirmed 


that the potato was the friend of the 
humble figures represented in the Angel- 
us, and as well may it be affirmed that 
the petato is the friend of the “Man With 
the Hoe,’ and conclusively may it be af- 
firmed that the “Man With the Hoe” is 
the friend of the potato, and so: 


“Let labor boldly walk abroad, 

And take its place with kings, 

For who has labored more than God, 
The Maker, King of Kings?” 





A KENTUCKIAN WHO WANTS TO 
MOVE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I see a num- 
ber of letters almost every week from 
different parts of the United States, each 
praising the state from whence it came. 
But I see none from Kentucky. All I can 
say for this state is, if one has plenty of 
money it is a good state to live in; but 
those who are as unfortunate as I need 
not turn their thoughts in this direction. 
For some time I have contemplated a 
move, but have never been able to decide 
where to go. I will ask you and your 
readers to kindly give me suggestions. 

I have five children that I wish to edu- 
cate, which I cannot do here. The educa- 
tional advantages are poor, exceptionally 
so, in the country. 

I want a place where a man who is not 
afraid of work can gain “some ground.” 
I haven't missed a day’s work in several 
years, but I’ve missed the “ground.” I 
hope to gain enough wherever I am to 
continue my subscription to the RURAL 
WORLD. I think every farmer should be 
its reader, for it contains, without a 
doubt, more useful information than any 
other paper. AN UNSETTLED MAN. 

Taylor Co., Ky. 

Probably some RURAL WORLD read- 
ers will be pleased to offer “‘An Unsettled 
Man” suggestions which will help him to 
vain that which he seeks. 


ILLINOIS sn{re FAIR, SPRING- 
FIELD, SEPTEMBER 24-29, 1900. 


The premium list of the “Greatest Fair 
on Earth” is. now being distributed 
throughout the country, from the office of 
the secretary. The classification has been 
carefully revised, many new premiums of- 
fered and increased in value. The aggre- 
gate has been restored to the old time 
standard of $40,000, in all cash premiums, 

For nearly a half century the Illinois 
State Fair has occupied the leading place 
in the list of the great fairs of the coun- 
try and it is the intention of the State 
Board of Agriculture to keep up its well 
earned reputation, by good management, 
fair treatment of exhibitors and liberal of- 
ferings of premiums. Many of the live 
stock associations have either agreed to 
duplicate the regular premiums offered in 
the classification, or have offered very 
liberal premiums on their own account, 

Never in the history of the State Fair 
has there been more interest shown than 
at the present time. A large force of men 
are now ai work cleaning up and beauti- 
fying the grounds for the coming exhibi- 
tion. Every effort will be made to excel 
all past fa'rs. 

Premium lists can be had on application 
to the Secretary. 


WEATHER AND CROP BULLETIN. 





The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Climate and Crop Bulletin of the Weather 
Bureau, Missouri Section, for the week 
ending July 16, 1900, says: Except in por- 
tions of the central and southwest sec- 
tions, the week just closed averaged 
slightly cooler than usual, but over the 
greater portion of the state there was a 
high percentage of sunshine with drying 
winds. Very heavy rains have fallen in 
some localities in the eastern and south- 
ern sections and in portions of Camden, 
Cape Girardeau and Bollinger counties 
some damage was done by the overflow- 
ing of streams, but over the western and 
northern counties, where rain was most 
needed, the fall, up to Saturday evening, 
was generally very light. The conditions 
were favorable for showers during Sunday 
and Monday, however, and telegraphic re- 
ports from a few points in those sections 
indicate that very heavy rains fell in 
some localities, a fall of 4 inches being re- 
ported from Maryville, and falls of about 
2 inches at Lamar and Springfield. Severe 
local hail storms occurred in a few of the 
central and eastern counties on the llth, 
doing considerable damage to fruit and 
corn. 

In the east-central and southeastern 
counties there has generally been suffi- 
cient moisture for corn and the crop con- 
tinues in excellent ¢ondition, except in the 
extreme southeastern counties, where 
some fields are weedy, but in most of the 
northern and western counties it was bad- 
ly in need of rain at the time correspond- 
ents reports were mailed Saturday, 
though not yet seriously injured, except in 
a few of the west-central and northwest- 
ern counties where some fields are report- 
ed damaged one-fourth. Where good rains 
have fallen during the past two days it is 
believed comparatively little damage will 








result from the recent drouth. Cotton, in 
the southeastern counties, has been work- 
ed out and its condition is much improved. 

The week has been exceptionally favor- 
able for oat harvest and haying, except in 
a few of the southeastern counties where 
work was somewhat retarded by showers. 
Oats are about all cut and stacked and 
haying is well advanced. Many corre- 
spondents report the hay crop much better 
than was expected. Threshing of wheat 
and oats has progressed well with good 
yields, as a rule. Flax is also being 
threshed and is yielding well. 

In many of the northern and western 
counties pastures and gardens were be- 
coming very dry, but will be revived by 
the recent rains. Stock water is reported 
searce in some localities, and in a few 
of the northwestern counties pastures 
have failed and stock is being fed. 

Late potatoes have been seriously in- 
jured by drouth and bugs in a number of 
the western and northern counties, and 
in some of the southeastern counties early 
potatoes are rotting. Tobacco is doing 
nicely in Schuyler and Putnam counties, 
though worms are doing some damage. 

The high winds and hot sun of the past 
week have been unfavorable for apples 
and they are still falling. There is con- 
siderable complaint that grapes are rot- 


ting. A. E. HACKETT, 
Section Director. 
Columbia, Mo., July 17, 1900. 
EXODUS FROM KANSAS” HARVEST 
FIELDS. 


Salina, Kan., July 11.—The exodus from 
the harvest fields has commenced. About 
200 harvest hands virtually took posses- 
sion of an east-bound freight train on the 
Union Pacific last night. They filled the 
empty cars and thronged over the top of 
the train. There were too many for the 
crew to handle, and they simply collected 
what they could from the harvesters and 
let them ride as they pleased. Every man 
had plenty of money. They have earned 
$2 a day for three weeks. Every outgoing 
train now is loaded with harvesters, al- 
though many will remain to assist with 
the stacking and threshing. Some of the 
merr who came into the wheat belt three 
weeks ago without a cent of money have 
rented land and will harvest a crop of 
wheat of their own next year. They will 
make enough money from harvesting and 
threshing to buy a team, plow and seed, 
and that is all the equipment they need 
after renting their land. If this year’s 
crop is duplicated, some of them will 
make nearly enough off a single crop to 
pay for a small farm. 





MISSOURI FAIRS, 1900. 





Compiled by Secretary State Board of 





Agriculture. 
Atchison County, Rockport, Sept. 11-14; 
John D. Doff, Secretary. 
Bates County, Rich Hill, Aug. 14-17; 


John D. Moore, Secretary. 

Boone County, Centralia, Aug. 28-31; F. 
E. Harris, Secretary. 

Boone County, Columbia, July 31-Aug. 3; 
N. D. Robnett, Secretary. 

Cape Girardeau County, Cape Girar- 
deau, Oct. 9-13; E. H. Engleman, Secre- 
tary. 

Cass County, Belton, Sept. 4-7; W. A. 
Hill, Secretary. 

Cass County, Harrisonville, Aug. 21-24; 
Thos. Clements, Secretary. 

Clark County, Kahoka, Sept. 4-7; Joseph 
Vandolah, Secretary. 

Clay County, Liberty, Aug. 21-25; C. E. 
Yancey, Secretary. 

Cooper County, Boonville, Aug. 
A. Sombart, Secretary. 

Cooper County, Bunceton, Aug. 29-31; W. 
B. Kerns, Secretary. 

Dade County, Lockwood, Sept. 18-21; A. 
J. Young, Secretary. 

Dunklin County (date not fixed); A. 8. 
Harrison, Secretary. 

Franklin County, Washington, Sept. 5-7. 

Gentry County, Albany (date not fixed); 
Samuel W. Clark, Secretary. 

Greene County, Springfield, 
W. A. Dennis, Secretary. 

Grundy County, Sept. 5-7; H. J. Hughes, 
Secretary. 

Jackson County, Lee’s Summit, Sept. 11- 
14; Lewis Lamkin, Jr., Secretary. 

Jasper County, Carthage, Aug. 
Frank Haven, Secretary. 

Johnson County, Holden, Aug. 7-10; T. C 
Hornbuckle, Secretary. 

Johnson County, Sept. 6-7; J. W. Reavis, 
Secretary. 

Knox County, Edina, 
Bradshaw, Secretary. 

Lincoln County, Troy, Aug. 28-31; 
Linahan, Secretary. 

Livingston County, Chillicothe, Sept. 11- 
14; 8. D. Rohrer, Secretary. 

Macon County, LaPlata, Aug. 21-24; C. 
C. Wood, Secretary. 

Marion County, Palmyra (date not 
fixed); Robert Dohrity, Secretary. 

Mercer County, Princeton, Aug. 27-31; 
Fred W. Coon, Secretary. 

Moniteau County, California, Sept. 18- 
21; H. B. Hardy, Secretary. 

Platte County, Platte City, Aug. 28-31; 
Will Forman, Secretary. 

Randolph County, Jacksonville, Aug. 21- 
23; C. M. King, Secretary. 

Randolph County, Moberly, 
V. M. Tedford, Secretary. 

St. Charles County, St. Charles, Aug. 31- 
Sept. 2; St. Charles Co. D. P. & F. Ass’n. 

St. Charles County, Aug. 30-Sept. 1; W. 
F. Achelpoke, Secretary. 

Schuyler County, Lancaster, Sept.; 
Roberts, Secretary. 

Scotland County, Memphis, Sept. 11-14; 
N. M. Pettingill, Secretary. 

Shelby County, Shelbina, Aug. 14-17; R. 
C. Dickenson, Secretary. 

Stoddard County, Dexter, Sept. 25-29; S. 
B. Jeffers, Secretary. 

Sullivan County, Harris, Aug. 20-24; M. 
Watson, Secretary. 

Sullivan County, Milan, Sept. 4-7; C. B. 
Long, Secretary. 

Vernon County, Nevada, July 31-Aug. 3; 
W. E. Clark, Secretary. 


7-10; W. 


Aug. 28-31; 


7-10; 


Aug. 28-31; E. 


Jas. 


July 24-28; 


N. T. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


In the August number of “The Delinea- 
tor’’ Dr. Murray handles very thoroughly 
a subject of great interest to mothers. 
The sudden attacks of croup with their 
very distressing symptoms, and the 
alarming dangers of diphtheria are treat- 
ed with professional thoroughness, but in 
such a way that unprofessional people 
can understand and act upon the advice at 
the outset of an attack. Of similar aid 
and help to mothers in the same number 
is Miss Lina Beard’s very clever article on 
“Pastimes for Convalescent Children.” 
Parents who are thinking seriously at this 
time of the future of their growing daugh- 
ters will find in the August number of 
“The Delineator” an article of great as- 
sistance by Miss Halstead on “‘Prepara- 
tory Schools.” 





STEEL TANK. oral bounena, 


0. K. Harry Steel Works 


2833-35 Papin St., St. Louis, Mo, 
gar WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUE.“ 
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CROP NOTES. 


MARION CO., N. E. MO.—The wheat Is 
being delivered in excellent condition and 
is of a very fine quality, testing from 60 
to 6 pounds to the bushel. 





NEW10N vO. 8. W. MO.—No better 
crop year has been known in Southwest 
Missouri in many a year, than has been 
experienced in this locality this season. 
The wheat crop has yielded here from 15 
to 30 busheis per ucre of the finest quality 
of wheat, most of which was saved in 
gvod condition. The rainfall has been al- 
most ideal the entire spring and summer. 
Scarcely a week has passed without a 
good rair sufficient to keep vegetation in 
good growing condition. On Wednesday 
nigat of this week a very heavy rain came 
just in time to make the largest corn crop 
perhaps ever seen in this section. With a 
vig wheat ana corn crop and the finest 
garden and vegetable crops ever seen 
here, the average Southwest Missovrian 
kas an nbundance to be thankful for. it 
times are not good now in this section, it 
is no fault of Providence.—Seneca, Mo., 
Dispatch. 


DROUGHT IN ARIZONA.—Los Ange- 
les, Cal., July 13.—Reports from the 
drouth-stricken sections of Arizona are 
to the effect that every water hole and 
most of the wells have gone dry. In con- 
sequence, cattle are dying by the thous- 
ands and their shrunken frames dot the 
desert country of Pima, Pinal, Santa 
Cruz, Yuma, Cochise and parts of the 
Maricopa counties. The loss to owners of 
herds cannot be computed, as in their 
present gaunt condition no market can be 
found. Rarely in the history of the Terri- 
tory has the water in the Gila and Salt 
rivers been so scarce. Not a drop is re- 
ported in the Gila, and there is none in 
the San Pedro from Benson to its conflu- 
ence with the Salt River above Phoenix. 

At Casa Grande the immense reservoir 
is dry, the supply having long since been 
exhausted. Crops of alfalfa, barley and 
wheat between Florence and Casa Grande, 
as well as on the Indian reservation Sac- 
ton, where the Pimas dwell, are beyond 
hope. Added to this is the destruction of 
timber by the forest fires which continue 
to rage in the Santa Catalina Mountains. 





PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


The Page Woven Wire Fence Co., 
Adrain, Mich., have lately completed a 
plant at Monessen, Pa., that will greatly 
add to the company’s facilities for turning 
out the popular Page fence. The com- 
pany write us: 

Adrian, Mich., U. 8. A., July 12, 1900, 

We now have our own furnaces, bloom, 
rod and wire mills in operation; do our 
own galvanizing; use our short wire in 
making nails and staples, and in .other 
Ways save some of the manufacturers’ 
profits. This dues not mean that we shall 
be able to seli fence cheaper than our 
competitors, but we believe that our rea- 
sons for charging a little more are legiti- 
mate, and that if perfectly understood, 
would be gencrally acknowledged a fair 
business proposition. 

To recount, every pour of steel from our 
furnaces is brought to a certain standard 
before it is poured into the ingot moulds, 
i. e., the phosphorus and sulphur are re- 
duced to the lowest percentage and the 
carbon raised until the right proportions 
are attained to give the steel the proper 
tensile strength, toughness and springi- 
ness to perfectly adapt it for use in Page 
coiled spring woven wire fences. 

The same special care is taken in the 
manufacture of billets, rods and wire. The 
annealing and galvanizing processes are 
given careful attention by experienced, 
skilled workmen in that particular line, 
and we are sparing no pains to produce, 
not the cheapest, but the very best wire 
and galvanization that we can. 

One other feature which makes Page 
fences cost a little more is that every foot 
is part machine and part hand made, re- 
quiring skilled labor. It is often claimed 


fencing to our dne, and that is true, be- 
cause their fencing is entirely machine 


better. 


ders as fast as they are received. 


fall's business. 





SHELBINA (MO.) FAIR. 





held August 


et of admission. 


by others that they can make two rods of 


made, but we think the farmer is willing 
to pay for the extra hand labor if it is 


During the last twelve months we have 
been chasing from one mill to another try- 
ing to get our peculiar kind of wire and 
galvanization, and not being able to se- 
cure it at any price has kept us snowed 
under with orders for hundreds and even 
thousands of miles of fencing, some of 
which we were not able to fill in the sea- 
son for which it was ordered; but now for 
the first time in over a year we believe we 
are in perfect condition to care for all or- 


Early in July prices on all styles of our 
woven wire fencing were materially re- 
duced, and we are anticipating a good 


The twentieth annual meeting of the 
Shelbina (Mo.) Fair Association will be 
14-17, 190. The RURAL 
WORLD is under obligations to Secretary 
R. C. Dickerson for a complimentary tick- 
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A Business Education and the Place to get it. 


JONES 


Commercial College, Shorthand and Tele- 
School, 309 Broadway St. Louis, Mo., 

ifies students for ‘all pract: cal basi eenene pursuits. 

b— supplies business oosert. 8, a. 8, Tailroad and tele. 
graph offices and Eeve teloar men with reliable book. 
5 apenogras ers, telegraph operators and clerks 

Positions procure: raduates, For catalogue of 

information, sade, 4. 4, ‘ROHNER, President 
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Vanderbilt University, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
800 Students. 90 Teachers. 


17 BUILOINGS—VALUE $760,000. 


| | New y Devetieey 








Expenses low. Literary courses for grad- 
uates sad ‘oteetue kas aoe 
courses . ring.’ 

Medicine. eatin. haben ony. 7. Send tot 
catalogue, stating department in which you 
are interested. 


WILS WILLIAMS, Sec’y. 
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ERY SMOKER should 
sti bacco king Pipe 
° ¥ | anti-nicotine ae ae 
ted, ir for it, or 


0. C, even, 3200 
iis. Reference: Any 
wholesale drug house in 8t, Louis. 


THE ONLY POSITIVE CURRI or Alconol- 
iam and Narcotic Drug Using. 
Keeley . creer 


ure vr.s.x. Blaine, Mgr & Physician, 
2803 Locust 8t., 8t. Louis, Mo 


COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE! 


onuihe ane owes, pone and Canada bred, al! 

red an ‘or sale at reasonabl Ss. 

Write, no trouble ~ Seti — 
H. D. BURRUSS, Daum, Ulinois, 


MERINO SHEEP! 80th American 
po and Delaine. 
Won more than adl others red ego 4 Fair and 
National yy Shearings. We 
E. 8H UCK, Shauberry. cy Co., Mo 
BEST MBclecRRaD JERSEY CATTLE 


A FAST HAY BALER 
coms 


DMIRAL 


ty only two-horse press under 
le 3 - rod od, 1 hour ‘Only r tripe le the power 
Re ir test. 3 
Balesin BO Minutes. Write forcircularsand prices 
COOKSON MANFG. CO. Box 16, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


























Farm For Rent 


200 acres or less, 9 milee west of St. Louis, 
having thereon 11 room house and the larg 
est bank barn; 20 acres in fruit, also, 2 
acres in pasture, well watered, all under 
good state of cultivation, well fenced. Ad- 
aress, J. BERS. 

2940 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








The Ontario Agricultural and Experi- 
ment Union, established by the Ontario 
agricultural college, is doing a large 
amount of work that cannot fail to be of 
great value to the agriculture of the 
province because its experiments are 
conducted all over the province and with 
special reference to local conditions. 
During the present season it has 3,485 
farmers co-operating with it in experi- 
ments intended to develop the real facts 
in regard to important crops, the experi- 
ments being conducted on the farms un- 
der field conditions. 


The man who had “just .as good at 
home” as he saw at the fair will be there 
this year. I have observed that he usual- 
ly attends the fair, but seldom brings any 
of his products to compete with the man 
who does. The way to test this matter 
is to bring what you have to the fair and 
compare with other exhibitors, and if 
you have the best it will do you good as 
well as others to have it made known. 
Take your product to the fair or keep 
still about them for many will not be- 
lieve you have the best. 





THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES._ 





If anyone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overlook the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varoius points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state. 
The soil is very productive and the mar- 
ket close at hand. The climate is superb, 
being temperate the yeer round. The 
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Sugar beet industry as we‘! as fruit cul- 
ture, ete., are prominent features of 
these agricultural districts. Send 2 cents 
postage for a copy of “Lands” to Geo. W. 
Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G- 
W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 





MARQUETTE, ON LAKE SUPERIOR, 


Is one of the most charming summer re- 
sorts reached via the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway. 

Its healthful location, beautiful scenery. 
good hotels and complete immunity from 
hay fever, make a summer outing 4 
Marquette, Mich., very attractive from 


ia penne gmat m4 the standpoint of health, rest and com- 
steel hounds, ete. Guaranteed to carry 4000 Ibs. | fort. 
a Electric Stee! heels are| For a copy of “The Lake Superior 
make practically a4 wagon | Country,” containing a description of 
had in any height desired ana | Marquette and the copper country, 24- 


dress, with four (4) cents in stamps, t° 


farmer can interchange them |P&Y Postage, George H. Heafford, Ge" 
¥ and 
= ular whee ene hewe eral Passenger Agent, Chicago, III. 








If you feed and water stock, write O. K. Harry 
Steel Works, St. Lou Louis, for Catalogue. 
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